











LADIES’ 


THE MISSION CEMETERY OF FUH-CHAU.* 


BY REV. J. W. WILEY, M. D. 


R. WENTWORTH, one of our missionaries 


finely engraved for us, a beautiful picture of a 
far-distant spot, around which, to every lover of 
the Redeemer and of his cause, there gathers a 
melancholy interest. It is the cemetery of Fuh- 


female missionaries, who counted not their lives 
dear unto them, if they might win Christ and be 
found in him. Let us retire to this beautiful and 
silent vale of death, and read its touching and 
inspiring history. 

Fuh-Chau is one of the five cities of China 
opened to foreign residence and commerce by the 
treaties of 1842. It is the capital of Fuh-Kieng, 
one of the richest and most enterprising provinces 
of China, possessing a territory of 57,000 square 
miles, and a population of 16,000,000, of the 
most hardy and adventurous natives of the em- 
pire. Fuh-Chau, the provincial city, is situated 
about five hundred miles up the Chinese coast 
from Canton, and till recently was only accessible 


small, schooner-like crafts, owned and manned 
mostly by the Portuguese of Macao, and by which 
is conducted a lucrative, but dangerous and ad- 
venturous trade in conveying or guarding native 
junks along the Chinese coast, to preserve them 
from the attacks of native pirates, with which all 
parts of the China sea are infested. In the sum- 


sels at Hong-Kong, and a voyage of eight days 
along the bold and barren coast of China, brought 
us to the outlet of the river Min. About three 


* The contents of this article have been extracted for 
the Repository, by Dr. Wiley, from a forthcoming volume 
by the same writer, on the Fallen Missionaries of Fub- 
Chau.—Ep. 

VoL. XVIII.—33 
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at Fuh-Chau, has sketched, and the artist has | 


Chau, where quietly sleep five precious American | 


to the foreigner through the Portuguese lorchas— | 


mer of 1851 we chartered one of these little ves- | 
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| o’clock in the afternoon, while a clear sun poured 

its flood of golden light over the beautiful scenery 
| which skirts the embouchure of the river, we sud- 
_ denly tacked about from our course and bore into 
the river, winding our way through a picturesque 
| group of islands called the “White Dogs” and 
“Five Tigers,” which seem like savage sentinels 
Suarding the entrance of the river. 

The scenery of the Min inspires universal ad- 
miration. Travelers have frequently compared it 
to the picturesque scenery of the Rhine; but 
Americans find a better comparison in tho bold 
scenery of the Hudson, which it equals in grand- 
| eur, and surpasses in the beautiful blending of 
rich lowlands, cultivated fields, and tributary 
streams. Sweeping along the winding river for 
about thirty miles through this enchanting scenery 
of towering mountains, terraced hills, cultivated 
fields, and quiet villages, all glittering in the light 
of a southern sun, softened by the rich verdure 
of tropical vegetation, we enter the beautiful am- 
phitheater, skirted on all sides by irregular, 
broken mountains, under the shelter of which lies 
| embosomed the city of Fuh-Chau. As we ap- 
proach the city, the banks of the river on both 
sides are lined with boats—hundreds of small 
sam-pans, or row-boats, and large vessels more 
permanently located, which serve as residences 
| for their owners. These water residences are one 
| of the striking features of Chinese life, and are 
, found in all parts of the empire. The river popu- 

lation of Fuh-Chau must amount to several thou- 
| sands, born, and reared, and spending their lives 
on these little boats. The stream is also occupied 
by hundreds of junks of all forms and sizes, from 
_ the massive, unwieldy vessels of Shantung to the 
| neat, little, black-painted crafts of Ningpo. In 
| the center of the river lies a large island called 

Tong-Chin, or “Middle Island,” connected with 

the banks of the river, on each side, by stone 
bridges, and densely covered with buildings, and 
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occupied by busy, thriving multitudes, numbering 
several thousands. Several native official resi- 
dences are found on this island, and formerly it 
was occupied by three mission families. 

On the south side of the river is a large suburb 
called A-to, divided into several districts, and 
stretching for some two miles along the river 
bank. In the lower part it expands over the 
level plain, presenting a mass of buildings and a 
dense population, with some of its streets stretch- 
ing far back toward the rice-fields of the country. 
Throughout the greater part of the length of this 
suburb the ground rises from the bank of the river 
into broken hills, the faces of which are occupied 
with buildings and numerous temples, and the 
summits fringed with pine and fir-trees. Stretch- 
ing for miles among these hills, in the rear of the 
population, is the city of the dead, the principal 
burying-ground of Fuh-Chau. Here we may 
wander for hours among thousands of tombs of 
every size, from the small conical mound, covered 
with hard plaster, beneath which rest the remains 
of the humble poor, to the spacious, well-paved, 
and ornamented monument, covering an area of 
several hundred square feet, which indicates the 
testing-place of wealth and importance. Here, 
too, in a little secluded vale, covered with grass, 
shaded by clusters of olive and guava-trees, 
marked by its simple, granite tombs, differing 
from the thousands around them, and only sepa- 
rated from these curious graves of the natives by 
some clusters of shrubbery, is the “ Mission Ceme- 
tery of Fuh-Chau,” where sleep in the calm re- 
pose of death those precious ones whose memory 
we here preserve. 

Circumstances have fixed this suburb as the 
chief residence of foreigners at Fuh-Chau. It 
was at once occupied at several points by the 
missions—in the district of Tuai-Liang by the 
American Board mission, and in the district of 
Chong-Seng by the Methodist Episcopal mission. 
The whole force of the Methodist mission is now 
located on a healthy, elevated spot, overlooking 
the whole vast suburb, and commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the whole “happy valley” of 
Fuh-Chau. In addition to the ordinary Chinese 
chapel and school-house located here, this mission 
has recently completed on the main street of this 


district, a neat Anglo-Chinese chapel, designed for | 
| tation. On the left, at the foot of the hill, lie the 


both English and Chinese service. In Tuai-Liang 
are the house and chapel of the lamented Cum- 
mings, who has gone to his reward and sleeps be- 
neath the soil of his father-land. They are now 
occupied by Mr. Hartwell and family. 

On the north bank of the river lies another still 
more extensive suburb, stretching along the stream 





for a mile above and below the bridge, and reach- 
ing back a distance of nearly three miles to the 
walls of the city. In some places it spreads out 
to a great distance over the plain, and in others is 
contracted to the single winding street leading to 
the city gate. A population of perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand occupies this suburb, and it pre- 
sents one of the most busy and interesting scenes 
about Fuh-Chau. Stores, shops, factories, mar- 
kets, banks, temples, arches, and public buildings 
are found in abundance, and the main thorough- 
fare, which connects the whole suburb with the 
city, is thronged from morning till night with a 
busy, noisy multitude. 

In a very fine elevated locality in this suburb, 
called Pona-Sang, two missionary families of the 
American Board have fixed their residences, and 
near them, on the thronged thoroughfare, their 
chapels and schools. Here, too, the Methodist 
Episcopal mission has a center of operation in the 
dis ‘rict of Jong-7’au; and in still another part of 
the vast suburb, this mission has completed, and 
recently dedicated to the worship of the “true 
God,” a very neat and commodious church, the 
first erected in Fuh-Chau. 

Leaving this great suburb by passing through 
the south gate, we enter the city proner—a vast 
and densely-crowded metropolis, spreading over 
an area of many square miles, encircled by a 
massive stone wall nearly nine miles in circuit, 
flanked every few rods with towers and bastions. 
The best. bird’s-eye view of the city is to be had 
from the Wee-Shih- Shang, or “ Black Stone Hill,” a 
dark, rocky eminence in the north-western part 
of the city, which rises first by a gentle acclivity, 
and then by a steep and abrupt ascent, till its 
dark summit, crowned with an altar and the im- 
plements of idolatrous worship, towers above all 
the surrounding city. From this point may be 
contemplated one of the finest views in China, 
embracing the whole vast amphitheater encircling 
Fuh-Chau, bounded on all sides by the broken, 
irregular mountains, intersected by the winding 
branches of the river and numerous canals and 
water-courses, dotted every here and there with 
little hamlets and villwges, animated by the wide- 
spreading city and its suburbs, and beautifully re- 
lieved, in many places, by large paddy-fields and 
cultivated gardens, all luxuriant in tropical vege- 


romantic and picturesque grounds formerly occu- 
pied by the British consulate, and on the right 
the bold eminence on which, after many a strug- 
gle, the mission of the Church of England suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself, where its buildings 
rise above all the plain, as a city set upon a hill. 
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At your feet lies the populous city of Fuh-Chau, | 
with its teeming masses of living idolatry. Only | 
a few buildings rise above the general level of 
low, one-storied dwellings, which spread over the 
plain like a sea of tile and roofs. Two pagodas 
lift themselves up within the city wall, and, tow- 
ering high above all surrounding buildings, are 
prominent objects to the eye. Here and there the 
eye is arrested by the comical joss-poles, which 
indicate the residences of the mandarins of the 
city, and again by the bright-red color of some 
more massive buildings, which bespeak the locali- 
ties of the various temples scattered over the 
whole city. The city is richly supplied with 
large, wide-spreading shade-trees, which, rising 
above the buildings, and spreading their verdant 
branches over the roofs, give to the city the ap- 
pearance of being embosomed in a vast grove. 
But the noise and din perpetually ascending from 
below, soon convince us that it is not a grove of 
solitude, but is animated by a full tide of popu- 
lation. 

Such is the city of Fuh-Chau as it presents 
itself to the eye when contemplating its vast out- 
lines. Let us pass to a brief review of its mis- 
sionary history. 

Fuh-Chau was scarcely known to foreigners be- 
fore the treaties of 1842~44. It was even but 
little disturbed during the Anglo-Chinese war, 
which preceded those treaties. It had been, how- 
ever, for several years, a profitable depot for the 
opium traffic—two extensive British houses hav- 
ing their receiving ships stationed at the mouth 
of the river, and their agents residing in the 
suburbs of the city. Through the influence of 
these houses it was chosen as one of the ports 
opened to foreign trade and residence by the trea- 
ties, and was immediately occupied by a British 
consular establishment. Some years, however, 
were permitted to pass before this vast city at- 
tracted attention as a place of trade or a desirable 
point for missions. In 1844 the Church Mission- 
ary Society of England sent out the Rev. George 
Smith, now Bishop of Victoria, for the express 
purpose of visiting the open ports of China, and 
reporting on their comparative claims and feasi- | 
bility as mission stations. In December, 1845, | 
Mr. Smith reached Fuh-Chau, and spent nearly a | 
month in exploring the city and its suburbs, and 
in investigating the question of its eligibility as a 
point for missionary action. Mr. Smith was at | 
once convinced of the importance and promise of 
this great city as a missionary field, and strongly 
recommended it to the Church Missionary Society | 
for immediate occupancy. Its favorable situation, | 
and its vast resources as a place of foreign trade, | 








were only partially made known by this visitor, 
whose great business was to discover fields for 
missionary activity; and, consequently, several 
years more passed before the advantages of this 
city were discovered and made available for for- 
eign commerce. It now promises to become one 
of the most important centers of foreign trade. 

On the second day of January, 1846, the first 
Protestant missionary entered Fuh-Chau. This 
honor belongs to Rev. Stephen Johnson, who had 
already been laboring for several years among the 
Chinese at Bangkok, in Siam, and who, as the 
Chinese at Bangkok were from the province of 
Fuh-Kien and spoke that dialect, was thought to 
be an available pioneer, and was directed to enter 
this port by the American Board, under whose 
auspices he was acting. Mr. Johnson’s knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, as used at Bang- 
kok, was of little avail to him here, as, although 
in the province of Fuh-Kien, the dialect of Fuh- 
Chau differs widely from that used by the Chinese 
of Siam. Mr. Johnson gave nearly six years of 
earnest pioneer missionary activity to this in- 
fant field, and then, under prostrated health, re- 
turned to his native land, where he still lives, 
abundant in labors and patiently awaiting the 
coming of his Lord. 

The practiced eye of Mr. Johnson soon saw in 
Fuh-Chau a most desirable missionary station, 
and recommended its rapid occupancy by the 
American Board. In a few months Rev. L. B. 
Peet and family, who had been fellow-laborers 
with Mr. Johnson in Siam, joined him again in 
Fuh-Chau. Forabout ten years Mr. Peet and his 
most estimable lady labored efficiently in Fuh- 
Chau, and then, in July, 1856, Mrs. Peet, after 
having given in all nearly twenty years of labor 
to the Master’s cause in Siam and China, laid 
down the armor and slept with the precious ones 
who had gone before. She rests in the “cemetery 
of Fub-Chau * hertomb, marked by its. upright 
slab, stands first in the foreground of our engrav- 
ing. In the autumn of the same year Mr. Peet, 
with his motherless children, returned to America, 
where he still remains, recruiting his health and 
awaiting an opportunity to return to Fuh-Chau. 

In 1846 the atteptibn of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Missionary Society was directed toward China, 
and soon decided on Fuh-Chau for the locating 
of their infant mission. Accordingly Rev. M. F. 
White and wife, and Rev. J. D. Collins, sailed for 
that port on the 15th of April, 1847, and arrived 
at Fuh-Chau early in September of the same year. 
During the ensuing winter Mrs. White was at- 
tacked with a severe cold, which no treatment 
would relieve, and which soon manifested all the 
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symptoms of consumption. She soon began to 
realize that her missionary life was to be a short 
one, and that her mission to China was to be like 
that of those who being dead still speak. She 
was to make the first missionary grave in Fuh- 
Chau, and her preaching was to be the silent 
preaching of the fallen pioneer addressed to the 
missionaries and the heathen around her, and to 
the Church that sent her forth. Yet this convic- 
tion did not shake her faith, nor make her spirits 
droop, nor subdue the ardor of her missionary de- 
votion. She worked while she lived, and trusted 
in the God of missions when she died. On the 
25th of May, 1848, she fell asleep, and awaits, in 
the mission cemetery, the coming of the Lord. 

Just one month after the arrival of these pio- 
neers at Fuh-Chau—on the 13th of October, 
1847—two more missionaries—Rev. Henry Hick- 
ok and wife and Rev. R. 8. Maclay—embarked 
at New York for the same destination, and reached 
Fuh-Chau early in 1848. About one month after 
the sailing of these missionaries to reinforce the 
Methodist Episcopal mission, another company 
sailed from Philadelphia, on the ship Valparaiso, 
and arrived at Fuh-Chau on the 7th of May, 
1848, to join the mission of the American Board. 
A precious company was borne on that vessel— 
Rev. Dr. James and wife, under the auspices of 
the Southern Baptist Board of Missions, destined 
to reinforce their mission at Shanghai; Miss Pohl- 
man, the sister of Rev. Wm. Pohlman, who was 
then laboring at Amoy; Rev. C. C. Baldwin and 
wife, Rev. 8. Cummings and wife, and Rev. W. 
L. Richards, constituting the reinforcement of the 
mission at Fuh-Chau. 

A touching history belongs to this little com- 
pany. Dr. James and wife were destined never 
to reach their field of labor. The little company 
of the Valparaiso had all safely reached Hong- 
Kong, and there parted for their different fields of 
labor. Dr. James and lady determined to visit 
Canton while awaiting an opportunity to sail for 
Shanghai. This they did, and spent a few days 
at the great city of foreign trade; but as they 
were returning on board the schooner Paradox, 
just after they had made sight of Hong-Kong, a 
sudden squall struck the vessel and threw it on 
its beam ends, when she filled and immediately 
sank, bearing with her to a watery grave Dr. and 
Mrs. James and five others belonging to the crew. 
Miss Pohlman safely reached her destination at 
Amoy, and was welcomed to the warm heart of 
her brother. Not long after her arrival, however, 


that brother made a tour along the coast of China, | 


for the benefit of his health, and also for purposes 
of missionary exploration. On this tour the ves- 





sel was attacked by pirates, and Mr. Pohlman 
never returned. His fateis unknown. This blow 
fell heavily on his sister, and she never recovered 
from it. Her health failed, and reason itself began 
to totter, when she was accompanied to her native 
land by Rev. Mr. Talmage. Mr. Richards reached 
Fuh-Chanu, entered heartily into his missionary 
labor, but in a few years sank under failing health, 
and started for America, but found a grave in the 
broad Atlantic. Mr. Cummings returned with his 
enfeebled wife in the winter of 1855, but in the 
following August, in the midst of busy prepara- 
tions to return to Fuh-Chau, the messenger of 
God suddenly came, saying, “It is enough, come 
up higher.” He sleeps in the cemetery at New 
Ipswich, N. H. Mr. Baldwin and wife still live, 
efficiently laboring in the Master’s cause in Fuh- 
Chau. Such has been the fate of this little band 
of missionaries, who, in 1847, embarked with 
warm hearts and high hopes on board the Valpa- 
raiso. 

On the 31st of May, 1850, the American Board 
mission was again strengthened by the arrival of 
Rev. J. Doolittle and wife, who were accompanied 
on their voyage from Hong-Kong by Rev. Messrs. 
Welton and Jackson, who came to lay the foun- 
dations of the Church of England mission. In 
1852 Mr. Jackson retired to Ningpo, and in 1856 
Mr. Welton returned in prostrated health to Eng- 
land, and a few months ago died suddenly in 
London. Mr. Doolittle still occupies the field, 
one of the most zealous and efficient missionaries 
that has been sent to Fuh-Chau. Mrs. Doolittle 
continued the efficient helpmeet of her husband 
for six years, and then, on the 23d of June, 1856, 
finished her labor and went to her reward. Mrs. 
Doolittle was one of the most precious jewels the 
American Church has given to the evangelization 
of China. Her life was short; she died at thirty- 
five; yet it was long enough for her to give to the 
world a beautiful example of an affectionate 
daughter, a loving sister, a devoted wife, a tender 
mother, a ripe scholar, an early and faithful Chris- 
tian, and an earnest missionary. Her life is her 
praise, her consecration to the work of missions 
the proof of her character, and the rude stone 
which covers her resting-place in the silent “cem- 
etery of Fuh-Chau” is her noblest monument. 
It is the one she would have chosen for herself, 
and it utters its silent memorial and dispenses its 
quiet influence from the very spot where she 
would have placed it. Here the heathen, for 
whom she lived and with whom she died, will 
gather around it—perhaps sit down upon it in the 
refreshing shade of the beautiful olive-tree that 
waves above it, and read in their own language 
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the record of her life, the inscription of her death, 
the assurance of her hope of immortality, and the 
proof of the love and devotedness of one who 
came far over the ocean to teach them of Jesus 
and the resurrection. 

Early in the year 1850 the Rev. Messrs. Fast 
and Elquist, the first missionaries sent out to a 
foreign land from Sweden, by a recent society 
formed through the agency of Rev. Mr. Fielsteatt, 
long a missionary in Smyrna, arrived at Fuh- 
Chau. We have not space here for their brief 
and melancholy history. On the 9th of July, 
1851, the Methodist Episcopal mission was rein- 
forced by the arrival of the writer of this sketch, 
accompanied by his wife, Rev. James Colder and 
wife, and Miss M. Seely; and on the 9th of June, 
1853, the American Board mission was strength- 
ened by the arrival of Rev. Charles Hartwell and 
wife, the latter being a sister of Mrs. Cummings, 
already in the field. On the 3d of November, 
1853, Mrs. Wiley passed away, and we saw by 
an eye of faith the angel-messengers, and the 
company which no man could number, and Jesus, 
the glory of the heavenly city, ready to welcome 
her to a home in heaven. Of this precious one 
we can say nothing; her modest tomb stands the 
last in the background of our engraving, and a 
memorial of her life and death will be found in 
the Repository for August, 1854. 

In June, 1855, the Methodist Episcopal mission 
was again strengthened by the arrival of Rev. Dr. 
Wentworth and wife. The missionary life of 
Mrs. Wentworth was short indeed. On the 2d of 
October, 1855, only about four months after reach- 
ing her field of labor, the Master dismissed her 
from the toil and called her to the reward. We 
confess our faith shook and our heart sank within 
us when we read of the early death of Anna 
Wentworth. We almost exclaimed—the sacrifice 
is too great—it demands too much—for one so 
young, so beautiful, so lovely in character, so 
promising, and so good, to be laid so soon on the 
altar. But we soon hushed these murmurings, 
when we went back to review with what willing- 
ness, with what peace, with what triumph, yea, 
with what hastening to the coming of the Lord, 
she passed to the world of glory from the world 
of toil. “It is the Lord, let him do what seem- 
eth him good.” We want missionary graves as 
well as missionary lives. She has made one, 
“Her footsteps merely marked her field of toil, to 
show the way from thence to heaven. She greeted 
the heathen land with a smile, bade it an affec- 
tionate farewell, and passed on over Jordan, leav- 
ing her colaborers gazing after her as an angel- 
visitant.” Her beautiful monument, rising from 
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the midst of the cemetery, still points heaven- 
ward, teaching the heathen and inspiring the mis- 
sionary. 

In the same year the mission was joined by 
Rev. Otis Gibson and wife, both of whom are still 
in the field. Dr. Wentworth was accompanied 
from Hong-Kong to Fuh-Chau by Rev. Messrs. Ma- 
caw and Fernley, and Mrs. Macaw, to strengthen 
the Church of England mission. This estimable 
lady also fell in a few months, and rests in the 
cemetery attached to the British consulate at 
Fuh-Chau. Let the reader now cast an eye over 
the row of litile graves along the right of our pic- 
ture, where rest the precious little ones that have 
gone to the Father’s bosom from the missions at 
Fuh-Chau, and we will have finished our descrip- 
tion of the “ Mission Cemetery at Fuh-Chau.” 

And now, while we cast our eyes over this beau- 
tiful picture, and shed our tears over these fallen 
missionaries, let not these precious tombs startle 
us, or discourage us from the work of evangel- 
izing this great heathen city. No; they are the 
tombs of Christians, of the daughters of America, 
of the children of the American Church, not one 
of whom regretted this consecration, or counted 
her life dear to her, if she might share a part in 
this glorious work. This cemetery consecrates 
Fuh-Chau. The voice from each sleeper there, is 
a voice calling to the Church to go forward in 
this work. 

The history of the past ten years, though pre- 
senting, as in all pioneer missionary movements, 
its sad and melancholy pages, has yet been such 
as to demonstrate the correctness of the action of 
the American and British missionary societies in 
selecting Fuh-Chau as a field for missionary ac- 
tivity. The fact that so many have fallen, and 
others, under broken health, have been forced to 
retire, while it presents a mournful chapter in the 
history of missions, is no real cause for discour- 
agement, nor does it evidence the ineligibility of 
this city as a missionary station. Perhaps the 
proportion of fallen missionaries here. does not 
surpass that of other new and untried fields; and 
we must remember that, although other parts of 
China had been occupied several years by mis- 
sionaries and foreign residents, yet Fuh-Chau was 
entirely unknown, and presented all the hazards 
and difficulties of an entirely new field. The 
missionaries entered it ignorant of the language, 
the habits, the modes of living, etc., of the in- 
habitants. They knew not what articles of cloth- 
ing, furniture, and even of food, might be pro- 
cured or could not be had; and for the want of 
this information had, in many instances, to endure 
grave disappointments and serious privations. 
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They had no homes. Rude, temporary shelters | heart of the Church—let us shed our tears over 
had to be provided, wholly unadapted to the | their precious graves; but let not the cemetery at 
wants of foreign residents in a new and untried | Fuh-Chau startle us from the field; but let it be 
climate. Long months, and even years, had to | as a familiar voice from our beloved ones, who 
pass before the prejudices of the people could be | have borne the heat and burden of the day, call- 
so far removed as to allow them to build com- | ing us to enter into their labors. 


fortable houses. They met, first of all, the labor 

of acquiring a new language, about which no for- 

eigner knew any thing, toward which no books IMPRESSIBILITY. 

from other parts of China could be of service, BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAIN ON THE ROOF,” AND OTHER POEMS. 
and for which task no teacher could be provided THINK I am very impressible to the natural 
that could speak a word of English. They were language of passion, especially if it is suffering 


in the midst of a new climate, new scenes, new | or sorrow. I am not clairvoyant; yet if, in my 
modes of life, to all which they must learn to ac- | presence, the least cloud of sadness flits across 
custom themselves, while, at the same time, they | the sunshine of one’s spirit, I not only see it, but 
were necessarily meeting grave obstacles and per- | feel its shadow. 
forming gigantic labors. No wonder many of Thus, with my own large share of life’s troub- 
them fell—fell soon—but fell, however, bearing | les, I am continually sharing the woes of others. 
the banner of the great King in the fore-front of | Does a child sob for a lost plaything, I can not 
the Lord’s host. wait to reason on the triflingness of its affliction; 
These difficulties have been met and overcome. | but painfully my bosom heaves to free itself of 
The night of toil now breaks into the day of | the child’s reflected grief. The poor consump- 
promise. The time of “going forth weeping, | tive’s cough cuts my lungs like a knife, and I 
bearing precious seed,” is now being followed by | cough in sympathy. I meet a cripple limping 
the joyful harvest. Fuh-Chau is now an inviting | along the street, and I hardly keep from limping, 
field of labor. Its climate is understood. The | too. The young lady who came near being run 
wants of the missionary are known, and can be | over the other day at the crossing, will always 
provided for. Houses have been built, and com- | Jangh when she remembers the ludicrous figure I 
fortable residences can be rapidly procured. The | cut in leaping half across the pavement to escape 
language has been mastered and made compara- | the horse’s heels for her. 
tively easy of acquisition. The prejudices of the And not only affections thus impress me, but, 
people have melted away; they hear gladly the | when I am in certain moods, their causes seem to 
words of life. A large foreign trade has grown | read themselves to me of their own accord; and 
up; a large foreign community is gathering into | I ponder on them, sometimes dream. So I often 
the city, and the conveniences and necessaries of | assume other people’s conditions—seem to possess 
_missionary life can be provided on the spot. The | my soul of their very being, and, with their pres- 
pioneer work is nearly done. Henceforth there | ent passions thus reflected to me, live backward 
will be no such drain on missionary life. The | from these into their past, and forward from them 
climate of Fuh-Chau is delightful through eight | into their future. 
months of the year; through the remaining four In one of these moods two or three months 
months, the only difficulty is the great heat inci- | ago, I took the evening train on one of the rail- 
dent to its tropical position, which can be greatly | ways from Cincinnati, to go three or four hours 
provided against by the better homes of the mis- | into Ohio. On the seat next in front of me sat a 
sionaries,\and by the numerous cool and refresh- | couple who had recently been married. How did 
ing resorts which have been found about the city. | I know? Ordinary observers say that when you 
Unfortunate, indeed, would be the mistake of the | see a pair particularly interested in each other, 
Church were she now to forsake her missions at | they either have just been married, or are just 
Fuh-Chau, or permit them to languish, just when | going to be. By a slight modification of ‘this 
her sons and daughters have finished their vast | rule, then—if rule it is—even a common observer 
preparatory work—when the door is just widely | could have assured himself that these two had 
opened—when the field is just white for the har- | lately become one; but as I have claimed to be 
vest, and thus throw away, on the eve of victory, | not only an uncommon observer, but an uncom- 
these vast advantages for which she has paid the _ mon sympathizer, I knew it of course. 
price of so many precious lives. No; let us cher- | The young husband was one of those sanguine 
ish the memory of these fallen missionaries—let temperaments flush with the juicy fullness of 
the names of these martyr-pioneers live in the life; one of those bodies seemingly overflowed 
































with the high tide of a big heart. You have 
known such, my reader—complexion florid, eyes 
rich blue, hair warm-colored and alive. He 
seemed fairly to bloom. There was the breezi- 
ness of a May morning all about him. 

In marked contrast with this was the wife. 
She was all that is meant, in the worldly sense, 
by the term spirituel ; form slight, but not thin ; 
face oval, with the forehead finely rounded at the 
sides; and in her beautiful whiteness, in the sweet 


lovingness of her heavenly eyes, in the fluty un- | 


dertone of her voice, in all she did and in all she 
said, she seemed but the breadth of two wings 
“lower than the angels.” 

These twain—though, if said these one, I should 
convey the meaning better, in spite of grammar— 
these two halves of being, in their fondness, in 
their almost tearful blessedness of love, interested, 
enlisted me: I was theirs. I forgot utterly that I 
was in the cars—in fact, I forgot that I, this self, 
was any where; I was absorbed; I became this 
woman, this wife. Reader, I would ask you, in 
view of the foregoing description of her character, 
to pardon my egotism, if I had had any; but I 
had none; I was no more ego; I had left myself 
at the depot, and had borrowed this other self, 
and by it been elevated. 

Leaning my head on his wooing shoulder—his, 
my husband’s !—T fell into a sweet reverie of the 
dear by-gones. But these by-gones went not back 
far; they stopped at that rapturous moment when 
yes would not come to my lips, and no wished 
not tocome. My reverie began there; indeed, it 
seemed as though myself began there—as though 
that moment were the center of eternity. 0, 
Love! thou worker of beautiful miracles! thou 
cunning builder of castles, whose foundations are 
in the air, and whose pinnacles reach into heaven ! 
thou art the chastener, thou art the glorifier! 
higher than genius, worth more than riches, bet- 
ter than fame! I could not speak, I could not 
see; there was a blessed rush of sobs in my 
throat, a delicious flood of tears in my eyes... . 

When he came again there was a strange vi- 
vacity in his manner that alarmed me. Yet why 
alarmed? Was he not more beautiful, more fas- 
cinating, more loving than ever before? Yes, 
but—yet I dared not think it. What! he, so 
noble, so pure, he thus degrade his nature, thus 
defile his soul! 0, no! how could I wrong him 


so? Away with such a suspicion! But what | 


that day I dared not suspect, that night I dreamed : 


{ saw Cecil’s beautiful face start right out of the | 


thick darkness, and smile on me with the great 
blue eyes. That was nothing marvelous for me 
to dream, think you; and I do not care to confess 
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that I share your opinion; but when the eyes 
| turned suddenly bloodshot and rheumy, and the 
face bloated up featureless and monstrous, I started 
awake in an agony of tears. I was always su- 
| perstitious; and the suspicion of the day before, 
‘corroborated by this horrible dream, impressed 
me that I was doomed. 

But, you will perhaps say, as we were not yet 
wedded, it was foolishly, willfully wrong for me 
to link myself to a dreadful fate, and become the 
author of my own ruin. Not wedded? when I 
‘loved him! Not wedded? when he loved me! 
Call this superstition, too, if you will; but I be- 
lieve that marriages are made in heaven, and that 
the mere words that man may say, neither make 
nor unmake truths. It was a truth that we were 
wedded, and that I was his, as I am now, forever. 

When, however, we met again, he was so calm, 
his eye so clear, and his look so open and manly, 
that I upbraided myself for my suspicion, and 
even for my dream. Days and weeks wore on, 
and the suspicion was not renewed, and the dream 
was not repeated. I felt secure to give my hand 
where my heart was, and had no forebodings. 

The wedding was at his father’s house: it was 
a great festival, There was music; there was 
wine; the merry company laughed and danced 
away the hours, and I was happy. But, as it 
grew late, my husband’s changing manner revived 
in me the old suspicion; and whenever I shut my 
eyes to press back the tears, there would start out 
of this momentary darkness that shocking and 
enormous face, those hideous eyes, of my dream. 

He danced constantly, and grew more hilarious 
and talkative every moment. I was repeatedly 
solicited to join in the dance; my husband im- 
portuned me; but the scene was sadder to me 
than a funeral, and I could as well have danced 
at my mother’s grave. I was indisposed, I said, 
and would retire—thinking that I should thus 
draw Cecil away from the temptation and the dis- 
grace. I waited, waited: he did not come. An 
hour passed. The noise of merriment grew more 
and more boisterous. I sat and sobbed, blaming 
my husband bitterly, and yet loving him all the 
more, and starting up at every sound of footsteps, 
to meet him with a pitying kiss. All at once a 
crash, a clamor of shrieks, and a confusion of 
‘loud, quick voices! I rushed terrified into the 
| room from which the sounds proceeded, and found 
| Cecil the center of a crowd of men, who were 
| struggling to secure him, while he was furiously 
smashing every thing in his reach—dishes, chan- 
deliers, vases, mirrors—and shouting and cursing 
| like a very fiend. I broke through the throng, 


| and throwing my arms about his neck, softly said 
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his name. He burst into tears, and stupidly aJ- 
lowed me to lead him away. There was silence 
all over the house in a moment, and the com- 


lives ! 

Cecil was too intoxicated to appreciate any 
thing; but when I had helped him to the sofa in 
my room, there he lay weeping like an imbecile, 
and muttering deprecations with thick tongue and 
blubbered lips. And this was my wedding-night! 
and that was the proud and noble Cecil Brandon ! 
O God! how could I meet the morning light and 
the noonday stare of the curious world? But 
love is braver than hero in the brunt of battle. 

The parents were round me—the father with 
great ridges and knots of unspeakable anguish on 
his brow; the mother almost insane with weep- 
ing; but I put them gently away, and begged 
them to leave me alone with him. I bound his 
head with wet bandages, and let the December 
air in at the windows, to cool the thick, dull fever 
in his veins. 

Toward morning he came to himself, and we 
talked of Cecil, so far as our feelings would let us, 
as if he were a third person. Our conversation 
was very earnest and tearful—such as is not trans- 
latable into the visible and readable forms; but 
the conclusion of it was, that Cecil, with his high, 
hot blood, his rushing, rapturous temperament, 
must never put strong drink to his lips again, or 
his ruin was assured. We rested in this conclu- 
sion, happy. ... Three months after, he was 
called to transact business in New York, which 
necessitated an absence of about a week. It was 
our first separation since marriage. He was to 
telegraph me immediately on his arrival in New 
York. Day followed day, and no tidings came. 
The week passed, and no word. Eight, nine, ten 
days, and still no intelligence, though we had 
dispatched telegrams to all the principal hotels in 
the city. Cecil’s father and 1 then took the ex- 
press train, and reached New York in the night. 
We stopped at the A—— House, and, as it was 
too late to institute search that night, we retired 
to wait for daylight. The fatigue of the uninter- 
rupted journey, and the previous loss of many 
nights’ sleep, had utterly exhausted me, and with- 
out undressing I threw myself.on the bed and 
fell fast asleep. 

“Murder! murder !’—I have no words even to 
shadow forth the faintest notion of the heart- 
freezing horror with which I sprung from the bed 
at that cry. It could not be a human voice. 
There was such a supernatural energy of terror in 


| howl of some damned soul chased by a hundred 


| devils. 


“Murder! murder! murder !”’—and pre- 


| cipitate footsteps shuffled along the hall—with 
pauy quietly disbanded. O! the shame of that | 
night will glow on my cheek as long as memory | 


| my pulse—*“TI saw them murder the babe! 





the tone, that it seemed to me like the imagined | 


one great crash my door was stove into splinters, 
and the form of a man, streaming all over with 
blood, and grasping a huge knife, pitched head- 
long in upon the floor, He sprung to his feet and 
confronted me. 

“Hah!” yelled he with that unearthly voice, 
the very thought of which even now almost stops 
God! 
they took the innocent little dreamer from its 
cozy bed, and cut its head off—with this knife— 
and held its blessed little face up close before my 
eyes—they held it up by the shining hair, and 
taunted me! And then they stabbed me—see !” 
He elevated his chin, and the hot blood spouted 
from a horrid gash in his throat. I started back, 
and turned toward the door to flee: it was 
thronged with faces, and Cecil’s father stood just 
inside the room, with a pistol cocked and aimed 
at the maniac. 

“Do n’t move, Mary, for the love of God!” 
cried he. The madman at that instant was grasp- 
ing my arm, and raising the knife over my head. 
“Hah! Mary ? exclaimed he in another and fa- 
miliar tone, catching at the name—and the knife 
of the son and tbe pistol of the father fell to the 
floor at once, and I was locked in Cecil Brandon’s 
arms, his warm blood pouring over me in hideous 


streams. I sickened with the shock—my senses 
reeled, and— 
“Morrow! Passengers for Wilmington and 


Zanesville change cars!” called out the brake- 
man, and I was myself again. But I watched 
the young couple with tenfold interest, and I ob- 
served they were in earnest conversation. I lis- 
tened. “I will take nothing but a glass of ale,” 
pleaded he. “O Cecil!” implored the wife, and 
I started at the name—“O enter not into tempta- 
tion! I entreat you, my dear husband !” 

He stepped out, with a look of annoyance 
struggling underneath a smile, and I followed 
him. Coming up behind him, I laid my hand on 
his shoulder and whispered in his ear, “The 
drinks they keep here are drugged!” He turned 
his head, looking insulted ; and I added, as fiercely 
as a whisper would allow, “Drugged with the 
damnation of hell !” 

Whether it was the words or the manner, or 
both, that frightened him, the young man turned 
as pale as death and fled into the car as if pur- 
sued by a legion of goblins. 

Looking into the car, as the bell rung, I beheld 
at least one happy face, ere I took the other 
train. 
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THE GRAVE ON THE PRAIRIE. 
DEDICATED TO MY FATHER AND MY MOTHER. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 


THERE ’S a grave upon the prairie, lone and bare, 
And a little cherub baby sleepeth there ; 

Sleepeth all alone, the darling of our home, 

With to mark his place of resting not a stone; 
With but Nature’s flowers to blossom, and the vine 
That her fingers gracefully hath taught to twine; 
While the dows she nightly weepeth from the sky 
Are the only tears that fall where he doth lie— 
Tho’ the tears are falling, falling, swift as rain 

In our hearts, and lips are calling, all in vain, 

For the little one, who lieth in the grave 

On the prairie, where the grasses wildly wave; 
Where the wind, unbridled, roameth wild and free, 
Through the tangled grasses sighing plaintively ; 
Where the flame with blackening footsteps oft doth tread, 
Leaving grass, and vine, and flower, crisp and dead! 


There they laid their pastor’s baby softly down, 

While the bleak September clouds went drifting round ; 
While the winds were sighing, sighing, o’er the plain, 
And the twitt’ring birds were flying south again— 

Just as he had flown—our birdie—to the sky, 

Far above the chilling clouds that hurried by. 


Stranger eyes were dim with weeping for the child, 
Who had filled their hearts with sunshine when he smiled; 
And we loved them for their weeping for our dead ; 

O, may Heaven’s richest blessings crown their head ! 
And if they are ever roaming, and should lay 

One they love to sleep mid strangers, by the way, 

May a sympathy as tender with them weep, 

And the treasure they have left as sacred keep! 


But since that September morning, wet with tears, 

Down the tide of time hath drifted fourteen years, 

Bearing hidden in their bosoms many a form— 

Beaming eyes—hearts that were beating, 0! so warm— 

Feet, that with us trod the pathway to that grave— 

Hands, that with us planted flowers there to wave: 

Leaving only forms all shrouded—hearts all cold— 

That have lost their thoughts of kindness ‘neath the 
mold— 

Footprints for the feet that wander up and down, 

That have left that beaten pathway overgrown— 

Hands that left the flowers to wither on the grave, 

Left the wild grass, rank and tangled, there to wave! 


These are what those years have left us, and in vain 
May we search the swelling bosom of the plain— 

Of that grave, those years have taken every trace, 

And no stone, or mound, or footprint, marks the place | 


Angels guard thee, little treasure, while you sleep! 
We may never bow above thee tears to weep, 

And we may not rest beside thee when we die; 
But we all shall meet together in the sky! 

When back from the shaded portal rolls the stone, 
As the angel’s trump is sounding, loud and long; 
When the glorious morn, advancing on the night, 
Fills the eyes, so wed to darkness, with its light, 
We shall see and know each other—clasp our hand, 
And go homeward, one unbroken household band ! 
Loudly, then, shall ring the heaven with our song, 
When we all have met together—parted long. 





MUSING. 


BY A. B. NETTLETON. 


THERE are moments sadly pleasing, 
Sometimes lengthened into hours, 

When from Lethe’s banks we gather 
Recollection’s withered flowers. 


Fancy, then, with moonlight pencil, 
Paints the faded leaves again, 

Giving some a tinge of pleasure, 
Giving some a shade of pain. 


Thoughts will come on noiseless pinions, 
Bringing mem’ries buried long, 

Humming with forgotten voices 
Snatches of an old-time song. 


Shadows stalk from out the darkness 
Of the world we’ve left behind, 
And with fragments of remembrance 

Weave a net-work round the mind. 


Buried loves and friends departed 
Hover round the dreamer there, 

Beaming with their angel presence 
On the troubled souls of men. 


———_@e__——_ 


SLEEP. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


Au, gentle sleep! thou dost oppress me sore 
Others may woo thy coming, but for me 

Delay thy wings; thou art not welcome yet; 
For I would have, at this still, holy hour, 

My soul awake. Nor would I yield the time 
For meditation to forgetfulness. 

Then stay : visit the couch of him who, racked 
With torturing pain, now tosses wearily 

And begs thy presence. Go to the wearied 
And seal the eyelids care has held too long. 
Breathe gently o’er the disappointed one, 

And soothe the mourner with bright dreams of heaven; 
Yet come not here, for this is holy time! 

The moon and stars look down so lovingly, 
And smile so sweet upon the pensive earth ; 
For earth is pensive now, and I had caught 
Its saddening spirit; but those breathing stars 
Have an eleetric power, and move my soul 

To harmonize with heaven. And I do hear 
Soft music in the moonbeams, and the stars 
Twinkle in melody, and “come up higher” 
Has passed into my soul. Fain would I come, 
And now my restless spirit strives to rise ; 
But earth has weighty gravitation, 

It drags me down again, nor can I burst 

The chains which bind me to mortality. 


— 99 ee 


MOTHERS. 


Tue mother in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being who would be a 
savage 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man! 

Then crown her queen of the world. 
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EMILY. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


“ And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er? 
0! while my sister with me played, 
Would I had loved her more !” 


MILY was the danghter of my step-mother, 

and, at the time she came to live in our fam- 
ily, was six years old, and I was nine. I had 
apprehended for some time that a great, nameless 
calamity impended over me, of what nature I 
knew not; but having a child’s keen perceptions, 
I could not but notice the glances of significant 
compassion with which I was regarded by the 
neighbors. Frequently at Church I would see 
sundry elderly ladies gathered in the porch, look- 
ing intently at me with the most doleful commis- 
eration; and sometimes I would overhear scraps 
of their conversation, such as, “ Poor, motherless 
child,” “neglected,” “abused,” “ hard-hearted 
step-mother,” etc. I did not, at first, comprehend 
the meaning of these mysterious words, but did 
not long remain in ignorance. 

Mrs. Hardin, our nearest neighbor, had a daugh- 
ter near my age, and, as our houses were only 
separated by a garden, and I was lonely at home, 
I was frequently there. And one morning in the 
spring, as Jane Hardin and I were busy trimming 
our dolls’ dresses, Mrs. Hardin told me that I 
must not expect my father to care for me any 
more; for he was going to marry a rich, young 
widow, whose little daughter was said to be very 
pretty, and, of course, I would be thrown com- 
pletely in the shade. At this startling announce- 
ment I dropped my doll in indignant surprise and 
soon went home. 

That evening my father told me that I was 
soon to have a new mamma and a little sister; 
that the little child was very gentle and lovely; 
that he hoped I would love her very much, and 
be very happy with her for a playmate. I think 
my father must have wondered at the cold indif- 
ference which I manifested, but he little knew 
what influences had been at work to fill me with 
unjust prejudice. I thought of my own mother, 
lying all alone in her grave, on which the daisies 
of the fourth spring were blossoming, and won- 
dered if he had forgotten her; and if he would 
cease to love me when the little stranger came, 
whom he had called “gentle and lovely.” My 
feelings were very bitter in their injustice, very 
unchild-like in their strength. 

In a week or two they came to live with us. 
My step-mother was a fair-haired woman, quite 
young—she could not, at that time, have been 





more than twenty-five—with an expression of 
firmness, which gave strength to her otherwise 
gentle features. The cordial embrace which I re- 
ceived when presented to her, would have gone 
far toward dispelling my prejudice, but at the first 
glimpse of little Emily’s lovely face I felt a bitter 
pang of jealousy; a fear lest my father should 
indeed transfer all his affection to her. I thought 
then she was perfectly beautiful ; I think so still, 
though the mists of many a year intervene. Her 
hair was of a rare and exquisite golden hue, and 
clustered abundantly in soft, shining curls; her in- 
nocent eyes were blue; and her complexion as 
pure and clear 
“ As if fashioned 
Out of air and dew; 
Starlight unimpassioned, 

Dawn’s most tender hue.” 

Alas! how often were her eyes filled with tears 
through my unkindness! and her sweet lips made 
to assume that grieved expression which is so 
touching in Nttle children! How rebellious and 
wayward I was all that summer against the gen- 
tle, but firm sway of my kind step-mother! For 
she was very kind; very forbearing; and now, 
looking back through many dim years, I can see 
that I must have often tried her patience to the 
utmost. Yet in justice to myself I must say that 
I should not have been so perverse had I not 
been continually influenced by Mrs. Hardin. If 
I chanced to enter her house on a chilly day, my 
wrappings were examined to see if they were 
warm enough; the investigation being generally 
accompanied by some expression of commisera- 
tion for “girls who had no own mother to see to 
them.” Sometimes the arrangement of my hair 
was criticised, and speculations were made as to 
whether it would have been more nicely curled 
had my mother lived. If I carried in my sewing 
or my crotchet-work—in which latter art my step- 
mother had instructed me with great labor and 
patience—it was averred to be “cruel and tyran- 
nical to compel a child of my age to labor so in- 
cessantly; just the thing to produce stooping 
shoulders, consumption, etc.; no own mother 
would do so.” Thus, directly and indirectly, 
they were continually filling me with the “gall 
of bitterness.” 

As the summer slowly declined into autumn 
my step-mother’s beautiful face grew paler and 
more care-worn, and, as I observed the change, 
my conscience often reproved me for my unkind- 
ness; but I would hush the unpleasant monitor 
as speedily as possible, and running away from 
little Emily, who generally cried to go with me, I 
would go and romp with Jane Hardin. 
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One cold, gray autumn morning we were all in 
the “sitting-room,” my step-mother, Emily, and I. | 
My father was absent on business, and was not | 
expected to return till night. The chill, dreary | 
rains of the season had been falling for several | 
days, and though they had now ceased, the clouds | 
hung darkly over the mountains, and the stream | 
at the bottom of the orchard was swollen ceo! 
turbid, and roared sullenly along almost level | 
with the little bridge that crossed it, and its rush- | 
ing filled the house with a solemn, lonely, muffled | 
sound, the peculiar dreariness of which I have 
never forgotten. I was reading Robinson Crusoe 
that morning, and little Emily was patiently sew- 
ing at the farther end of the room, with her bright 
curls drooping over her face as she bent forward. 
I had noticed for several days that she had been 
very busy with card-board, and bits of Berlin 
wool, and shining beads; toiling laboriously and 
patiently, often pricking her tiny fingers, knotting 
her thread, and losing her needle; but still work- 
ing on, as if engrossed by some great purpose. 
If I passed her, she would hastily conceal her 
work; and when I asked her what she was mak- 
ing, she refused to tell me; so I said no more, nor 
even vouchsafed to look at her. I had seen her 
mother slyly giving her a pretty blue ribbon that 
morning, which, I supposed, was for her doll’s 
sash; and as none had been given me I fancied 
myself abused, and sat reading my book in sul- 
len indignation. Presently Emily came to me 
and said, with a timid and beseeching look, “Sis- 
ter, will you please to get this knot out of my 
thread for me? I have tried ever and ever so 
long, and can’t get it out.” I made no answer, 
and she gently repeated her request, holding up 
the thread in her dimpled fingers. “Dear me!” 
said I, angrily snatching it, “what a trouble! I 
never can read in peace five minutes! And I 
should like to know how you expect me to help 
you, when you are so mighty private about your 
work, Here, take it! I wonder what you’ll be 
teasing for next!” Her sweet lips trembled, and 
her eyes filled with tears, and I resumed my 
book. As I glanced furtively from its pages, I 
saw her tears dropping upon her little work-box, 
into which she was hastily stowing her bits of 
worsted ; and when she had put them all up she 
went out of the room, sobbing bitterly. Her 
mother soon after rose and followed her, leaving 
me alone with an upbraiding conscience—that | 
most uncomfortable companion. I went up stairs 
to go to my chamber, and in passing the door of 
my step-mother’s room, which was slightly ajar, I 
heard Emily still sobbing, and knew that her 
mother had been vainly trying to comfort her. 





Presently I heard the gentle voice of my step- 
mother saying, “I am sorry that my little girl 
should be so grieved by a few impatient words— 
she must learn to forgive and forget. Remember, 
you would not like to be interrupted if you were 
reading.” ‘But, mother,” sobbed the child, “when 
I had worked so long, and so hard, and taken so 
much pains—O, it was too bad!” and she wept 
more bitterly than before. “My dear little Em- 
ily,” said her mother, after a pause, “you must 
think no more about it. Learn to overcome evil 
with good. Always be kind and gentle to her, 
and she will sometime love you; she can not 
help it.” Ah! what a heavy, heavy sigh belied 
her hopeful words! I stole down stairs again, 
and taking up my book tried to read, but the 
story had lost all its interest forme. The sound 
of the rushing water filled the deserted room and 
seemed to speak to me with reproachful, audible 
words. Conscience was claiming to be heard: 
threaten her or cajole her as I might, I could not 
still her; she rose insurgent; but her hour of 
complete victory was not yet. It seemed a long 
time that I sat there alone, and then Jane Hardin 
came in with a basket and asked me to go with 
her into the woods and get some chestnuts, as she 
was sure the rain had washed them from the 
trees. Glad to escape my own thoughts I set 
forth with her, but scarcely had we proceeded 
through the orchard and over the swollen brook, 
when we heard Emily calling to us to wait for 
her. Looking Back I saw her bounding toward 
us, with her little bonnet in her hand, her bright 
hair streaming back, and her face radiant and 
happy. Every trace of tears had vanished there- 
from like clouds from the skies of April. Un- 
speakably relieved I would have waited for her, 
but Jane exclaimed, “There comes Em tagging 
after us, as usual! She might know we do n’t 
want her! Great baby! let her stay with her 
mamma!’ And raising her voice she called out, 
“Go right straight back to the house! We don’t 
want you with us, and you sha’n’t come any 
how!” How suddenly the happy light faded 
from the child’s innocent face! She paused upon 
the little bridge and leaned her head sadly against 
the low railing. A beam of sunlight pouring 
through a rift in the clouds threw round her golden 
head a halo of saintly splendor, and daguerreo- 
typed her image forever upon my memory. I 
see it now, a little, dejected, childish figure, with 


| drooping hair, and turbid waters rolling beneath 


it. I turned and went on my way, and never 
saw her living face again. 

The woods seemed drear and comfortless that 
day—the wind wailed through the wet trees— 
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the rush of the distant stream sounded like an 
awful warning voice, and I tired of the ceaseless 
chatter of my companion. I longed to take Em- 
ily in my arms and caress her. At last, unable 
longer to bear the stern denunciations of my thor- 
oughly-roused conscience, I went home. My 
step-mother was sitting all alone at her sewing, 
and when I asked for Emily she said, with a look 
of surprise, “Did she not go with you? I saw 
her running after you with her bonnet in her 
hand, and have not seen her since.” A deadly 
terror, “the shadow of an awful fear,” came over 
me, as I remembered and told where I had last 
seen the child, leaning over the railing of the 
bridge. My step-mother turned white as death 
at my words, and without speaking ran toward 
the bridge fleet as light. I followed, and the first 
object that canght my eye was Emily’s little bon- 
net entangled in an alder-bush, several yards be- 
low the bridge. There was no longer any doubt 
of the child’s fate; it was an awful certainty. 

My recollections of what followed are con- 
fused and dim. I suppose my step-mother re- 
tained her self-command in that dreadful moment 
sufficiently to summon assistance; for when my 
father came home at nightfall a great number of 
the neighbors had assembled and were dragging 
the turbid stream, through whose opaque water 
nothing was visible. And when evening dark- 
ened into night my step-mother, who had been 
persuaded to return to the house, kneeled silently 
by the low window, watching with clasped hands 
and parted lips, as the lights went slowly up and 
down the stream, gleaming through the thick 
darkness. She seemed unconscious of my pres- 
ence. Hour after hour passed on; midnight came 
and went; at last the dread silence grew insup- 
portable and a stifled moan escaped me. She 
started, and for the first time looking round saw 
me. “My poor child,” said she, even in that hour 
of bitter woe more mindful of others than of her- 
self, “are you up yet? Go to bed; you will be 
worn out.” Ah! how those words of undeserved 
kindness seemed to heap my head with burning 
coals! how unworthy I felt to touch even the 
hem of her garment! Throwing myself beside 
her, I burst into a storm of tears and convulsive 
sobs, and toYd her incoherently of all my unkind- 
ness to little Emily, imploring her never, never to 
forgive me, for I did not deserve it, and ending 
with a wild wish that I was dead—drowned in 
the cold river with Emily. There was a moment 
of silence, and then, “May our Father in heaven 
forgive you as I do,” said my step-mother, draw- 
ing me to her and laying her cheek against me; 
and so wightily did my grateful heart go out 





toward her, that it seemed as if I would die to 
save her one moment’s pain. 

The light of the lanterns grew pale in the au- 
tumn dawn, still no tidings came. At length, 
about an hour after sunrise—as I was afterward 
told—one of the men, who was about a mile be- 
low the bridge, in a place where the stream ran 
wide and shallow, saw, beneath some overhang- 
ing willows, a dimpled hand and arm, glancing 
up and moving with the eddying waters, and 
hastening to it, found the body of the dead child, 
half-buried in the drifting sand, which was fast 
accumulating around it. So to our darkened and 
desolate house was brought the little perished 
blossom—alas! so untimely perished !—and in- 
stead of her bright, living presence, there was 
only a little coffin in a silent room. I remember 
well how she looked then, with her white dress 
looped low from her waxen shoulders, her hair 
shining in its abundant flow, and her sweet face, 
so holy in its still innocence, fairer than the white 
moss-rose-buds which lay upon her bosom. OQ, 
she seemed too beautiful to be surrendered to the 
cold embrace of dust! What would I not have 
given to recall her to life for one moment, that I 
might have implored forgiveness! But no! the 
seal of everlasting silence was set upon the sweet 
lips, and the innocent eyes were closed forever. 

My step-mother was calm, and pale, and self- 
controlled; she left no duty undone, her grief 
was quiet and noiseless. At the funeral I over- 
heard Mrs. Hardin saying that “she did not seem 
to have much feeling; her loss did not overcome 
her any.” But Mrs. Hardin did not know, as I 
did, how her very heart was stricken, and how 
the brightest hopes of her life were buried in that 
little coffin. 

A day or two after the funeral my step-mother 
called me to her room, and, silently weeping, put 
into my hands a little book-mark, saying, “ Emily 
finished this for you the very day she died.” 
If any thing could have added to the exceeding 
bitterness of my vain remorse, it was that. Well 
did I remember the card-board, the gilded beads, 
and the bright wools, over which the little form 
had bent so long and so patiently. There was a 
wreath of flowers wrought in worsted, surround- 
ing the words “ To my sister” wrought with beads, 
the toilsome work of those childish fingers; and 
to the back of it was stitched the blue ribbon 
which had given me such angry and jealous feel- 
ings. 

The little token lies before me now, but the 
hands that formed it have turned to dust. The 
ribbon is stained and faded, and the heads have 
lost their sheen; for it has been wet with many 
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tears, the bitterest that mortals ever shed—those 
of unavailing remorse. I never look at it without 
thinking, with grief, of a little grave-mound, on 
which, for many years, the violets have blossomed 
and the redbreast warbled ; and on whose simple 
tablet of white marble is inscribed only “ Emmy.” 
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WHAT WE OWE TO GERMANY. 


BY PROF. 0. M. SPENCER. 


EAN PAUL RICHTER says, that “the French 

have the empire of the land, the English of the 
sea, and the Germans that of the air.” Germany 
is the Jupiter among the nations, England the 
Neptune, and France the Mars, Pluto, Proteus, or 
what you will. As Jupiter was the supreme tord 
of heaven, so Germany claims an intellectual su- 
premacy on earth, and, if the world’s thinkers are 
its masters, not without a legitimate title. Jupi- 
ter peopled Olympus with gods; Germany sup- 
plies Europe with kings. Nearly every reigning 
family, both in England and on the continent, is 
either directly or remotely German. Was Jove 
styled the thunderer? Germany invented gun- 
powder. Did he grasp the lightnings in his hand ? 
The first observations in electricity were made 
by a German. Did he beget Apollo, the musical 
god? Our finest music hails from Germany. Or 
Mercury, the inventor of letters? Germany 
claims the paternity of the printing-press. As 
the goddess of wisdom sprang forth from the 
head of Jupiter, armed cap-a-pie, so did the Mi- 
nerva of the German brain. ‘Till the middle of 
the eighteenth century, Germany presented to the 
world the novel and anomalous spectacle of a 
highly-cultivated and scientific nation without a 
literature. Now she occupies a position of the 
proudest preéminence. Was Jove, seated upon 


“The snowy top 
Of cold Olympus,” 


styled the “cloud compelling?” The epithet is 
by no means inapplicable to Germany, with her 
vapor of tobacco smoke. Nor are there wanting 
to complete the parallel foaming goblets of Bava- 
rian nectar, or youthful Hebes, with rosy cheeks 
and scarlet petticoats, laughing eyes and golden 
hair. 

We propose, in the present article, to enumerate 
some of the leading items of our debt to Ger- 
many. 

In the first place, we are indebted to her for 
our existence. It will be remembered, that in the 
latter part of the sixth century the Saxons en- 
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as conquerors, and to this day the best of the 
blood that tingles in our veins is Saxon. 

We are indebted to her for our language, and a 
brave, noble one it is. Charles V, who spoke flu- 
ently several European languages, used to say, 
“We should speak Spanish to the gods, Italian 
with our female friends, French with our male 
friends, German with soldiers, Hungarian with 
horses, and Bohemian with the devil.” How true 
this is we will not pretend to say. Certain it is, 
however, that the Saxon language is instinct with 
the nervous energy of a race that has girt the 
globe with the triumphs of its arms, and the tro- 
phies of its civilization. 

We are indebted to her, in a great degree, for 
our modern literature. Although German poetry, 
taken as a whole, is inferior either to the English 
or Italian; yet if they be compared together for 
the last half century, Germany will be found in 
the ascendant. True, she has no Virgil or Dante, 
Shakspeare or Milton. And yet she can boast, 
with pride, of her divine Klopstock, with his 
pure, clear, heavenly, though it may be “cold and 
lunar light”—her Lessing, the philosopher poet, 
whose every sentence was said to be like a Roman 
phalanx—her Wieland, for whose especial pro- 
tection Napoleon turned aside the victorious tide 
of battle, and in whose presence Ney, the gallant 
and intrepid warrior, felt himself to be a child. 
But prouder still may she be of her Goethe and 
Schiller, the Castor and Pollux of German litera- 
ture— Goethe, the cold, impassive, dictatorial 
Goethe, whose Hermann and Dorothea has been 
pronounced the finest poem of modern times— 
Schiller, the passionate and enthusiastic Schiller, 
with his “savageness of unreclaimed blood,” 
whose Robbers electrified Europe, and was the 
birthnote of the French Revolution. 

Some of our finest writers have ignored a clas- 
sical in favor of a Gothic style, while not a few 
English and American authors are merely brokers 
of German literature. They steal Jupiter’s thun- 
derbolts to depopulate Olympus, They rob the 
Germans and then abuse them, pilfer from them 
and then condemn them, and their plagiarism is 
cried up as erudition. An original thought is one 
that never had a grandfather. And yet it is 
greatly to be feared, that if some of those who 
are considered our most popular authors and orig- 
inal thinkers, were only to give their literary chil- 
dren the advantages of a voyage across the 
Atlantic, they would recognize their reputed 
grandfathers in Germany. 

We are indebted to her also for much of our 
modern philosophy. True, it may be a transcend- 


tered England as auxiliaries and remained in it | ental, poisonous, pseudo-philosophy, but she her- 
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self has furnished the only antidote. 
we say of Leibnitz, Jacobé, Hegel, Herder, Fichte, 
Schelling, and, above all, of the “sage of Kénigs- 
burg,” the immortal Kant, in many respects the 
greatest of modern philosophers? Though some 
of these are the advocates of Pantheism, the 
most potent of all systems of infidelity, a German 
alone has challenged it to a philosophical combat, 
and entered upon a successful crusade against it. 
When we consider that a Pantheistic mode of 
thinking pervades and poisons the more imagina- 
tive species of modern literature, and, like a great 
intellectual maelstrom, is ingulfing some of the 
most cultivated and reflective minds of both hem- 
ispheres, we must admit that Jacobé, in thus en- 
tering the lists as the champion of truth, has 
undertaken and achieved a task for a Hercules. 
We speak now only of the philosophical phase 
of the subject. So far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, we need entertain no fears. She is not 
owl-eyed, and will not blink, though the torca 
of error be held up before her very face. 

We are indebted to her not only for much of 
our thought, but for the very vehicle of commn- 
nicating it. Germany has given to the world the 
art of printing, for which the nations should con- 
fer upon her a patent of nobility for all time to 
come. What are the triumphs of French armies 
and English navies to the triumphs of German 
types? What are the conquests of Cesar, Char- 
lemagne, and Napoleon, with their pyramidal 
monuments of human skulls, to the mightier con- 
quest of John Guttenberg, of Mentz? Though 
each one of these mighty heroes, with their myr- 
iad hosts, had been possessed of the eyes of Argus, 
the arms of Briareus, and the strength of Her- 
cules, it would have been nothing compared to 
the power of the press. It is a mighty lever, with 
strength sufficient either to lift our earth up to 
God, or to unship her from her axis and wheel 
her out of her orbit. The press has given ubiquity 
to thought and universality to language. It has 
proclaimed a democracy in literature, and will 
erelong proclaim universal liberty to the nations, 
and hasten to usher in the dawn of the millennial 
morn. 

Germany, too, has given gunpowder to the 
world—an agent powerful, it may be, only in 
destruction, but which, like the fettered lightning 
and imprisoned steam, we will transform into an 
element of moral power. Such it has already 
proved itself. It has entirely revolutionized the 
art of war. It has battered down the gates and 
leveled the walls of nearly every fortified city in 
Europe. It has transformed frowning battlements 
and grim fortifications into smiling vineyards and 


What shall | 


beautiful promenades. By increasing the mor- 
| tality of battle-fields, it has greatly diminished 
their number. Wars which, before the invention 
of gunpowder, were continual, are now only occa- 
sional. ‘The temple of Janus, which was always 
open when Rome was at war, was closed only 
three times from the reign of Numa Pompilius to 
Augustus Casar—a period of more than seven 
hundred years. Where is the civilized nation 
of which the same can be said at the present 
day? Let there be another such an invention as 
gunpowder, or one which will insure the annihi- 
lation of both the contending armies, and war 
will be no more. “Othello’s occupation” will be 
gone, and warriors “will beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning-hooks.” 


“Tn those days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, and sing 
The merry song of peace to all his neighbors.” 


We are indebted to Germany for the invention 
of the atr-pump and a knowledge of the mechan- 
ical properties of air. 

We are also indebted to her for our watches, 
and every time-piece in this and other lands, from 
the commonest Yankee clock to the great chro- 
nometer of the Greenwich Observatory, ticks the 
name of Heele, its inventor. 

From whence comes our finest music? Handel, 
the most sublime musical genius the world has 
ever produced, was a German. Pope, who was 
remarkably insensible to the charms of music, 
thus characterizes his powers in the Dunciad. 
He evidently thought him a mammoth of some 
kind: 

“ Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 

Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 


To stir, to rouse, to shake the world he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums.” 


Handel’s oratorios are unrivaled, and his Mes- 
siah has done more to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and cherish the orphan, than any other 
musical composition on record. Haydn, with 
his incomparable quartettes, and his sublime Cre- 
ation, with its startling power and overwhelming 
majesty, was a German. So was Mozart, that 
prodigy of music, whose Dio Giovanni still de- 
lights enthusiastic thousands from Naples to St. 
Petersburg, and whose celebrated Requiem was 
the sublime breathing forth of a swan-like spirit 
that died in music. Beethoven, too, that prince 
of sacred song—his MV punt of Olives, with its 
simple, solemn, sublime, almost supernatural har- 
mony, bears you aloft from Olivet’s humble sum- 
mit, bedewed with the tears of Christ weeping 
over Jerusalem, up to the dazzling summit of the 
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Mount of God, where the same Christ, enthroned 
in matchless majesty, rejoices over the New Jeru- 
salem as over a bride adorned for her husband. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, and Haydn—what 
other nation can point to such a bright galaxy of 
stars, which, as they travel on singing and shining 
in their orbits, discourse music kindred only to 
the music of the spheres! Their very names are 
musical. These high-priests of song have struck 
every chord, and swept every octave in the scale, 
either of melody or harmony, from the airy min- 
uet to the sublime oratorio; while they have 
charmed the ears of hundreds of thousands, from 
the smallest social circle to the most crowded 
cathedral. 

The greatest names in astronomy are German— 
Herschel, the musical astronomer, who, when he 
gave a concert, planted a telescope in the window, 
in order that he might make his observations 
during the intervals between the various parts ; 
Kepler, the lawgiver of the skies ; and Copernicus, 
the “Columbus of the heavens,” who, in his voy- 
age of discovery, sailed so near the fabled race- 
course of the sun, that, although he did not hear 
the rumbling of his chariot-wheels, he saw his 
burning axle—the flaming pivot on which turns 
our solar system—and thus revolutionized the 
whole science of astronomy. 

Last of all we are indebted to Germany for our 
religion. Next to the Holy Land, as being the 
birthplace of Christ, I, as a Protestant, venerate 
Germany as being the birthyflace of Luther. The 
Reformation was the Revolution of a world. It 
was an epoch in literature. It was the cradle not 
only of religious, but of civil liberty. As we may 
have said in another place, not only Protestantism 
but republicanism, English Parliaments, American 
Congresses, Magna Chartas, Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, Episcopal conventions, Presbyterian 
synods, and Methodist conferences—Calvin and 
Wesley, Cromwell and Washington, were all there 
in embryo. 

As I look back and realize, in some degree, 
how much I am indebted to Germany—as I feel 
the blood tingle in my veins, pulsating with an 
Anglo-Saxon throb, and as I attempt to tell it in 
an Anglo-Saxon accent—when I consider how 
much I owe intellectually and morally to the in- 
vention of the printing-press—when I call to 
mind how often my saddened spirit has been borne 
aloft on the full tide of German song—and, above 
all, when I realize that my fondest and most 
cherished hopes of immortality are through Jesus 
Christ, as the only advocate between God and man, 
my swelling heart bounds gratefully, and my lips 
involuntarily exclaim, Gop BLEss THE GERMANS! 





SPEAK KINDLY. 
BY REV. F. 8. OASSADY. 
“A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or @ tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 
HAT a tremendous and ever-living power 
there is in human words! They drop in an 
instant from the lips; but what mind can grasp 
the far-reaching results of the same? How many 
a noble and bounding heart has been crushed for- 
ever by a single word! How many a home, 
where once dwelt the angel of peace and happi- 
ness, has been darkened through all time by that 
suddenly-spoken word! And Heaven only knows 
how many myriads of earth’s song and daughters 
are now calmly reposing amid the gloom and 
silence of the sepulcher, who would be up and 
doing noble things for God and humanity upon 
life’s great theater, had they never felt the killing 
power of harsh and unkind words! Alas! how 
few consider the potency of human utterances 
upon human happiness and destiny ! 

We must speak. The mutual relations and 
dependencies of life demand it. But we should 
always speak kindly and from hearts full of sym- 
pathy with our fellows. There is enough of 
unavoidable sorrow and suffering in the world 
without our swelling its current. We all need 
sympathy and kind words, They are a necessity 
of our natures. And that man wrongs humanity 
and abuses his own manhood, who can speak 
harshly to his inoffensive fellow, whatever the 
social disproportion between them in the estima- 
tion of men. Every man has, at least, a claim 
upon human sympathy, till that claim is vitiated 
by some deed of dishonor; and even in that case 
it is hard to see why harshness should be em- 
ployed. Kind words and sympathies have ever 
reached the lowest objects of human hope, and 
thereby given to society some of its brightest 
lights and noblest ornaments. Both the world 
and the Church have lost many a diamond worth 
the setting by not speaking kindly and gently to 
the erring. 

Sympathy in man is indeed a high and holy 
attribute. Its sweet and encouraging voice light- 
ens the toil and enlivens the spirit of many a 
child of earth, who, without it, would travel life’s 
checkered pathway in sorrow and sadness. Un- 
der the mighty inspiration of that kindly-spoken 
word, there are those who are, at this moment, 
battling the stern difficulties of life with a newer 
and nobler energy, and all because of the inspir- 
ing magic of that kind utterance. What the 
gently-distilled dew of heaven is to the plants 
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and flowers, so is the kind voice of sympathy to 
the bosom that heaves under the pressure of life’s 
accumulated sorrows and afflictions. It can not 
help carrying gladness and sunshine with it in 
every direction, and awakening gratitudes that 
live forever. A kind word can no more die than 
the noble nature which prompts its utterance. It 
is a living potential influence for good in the 
world forever! Those who have been wont to 
speak kindly to their fellows have, in this respect, 
an inheritance that is imperishable. Acting upon 
the principle, that 
“The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore,” 

the glory of the Alexanders and Casars of history 
pales before the peerless majesty of their deeds. 

And then how cheap are words of kindness 
and sympathy! Who isso poor that he has them 
not at his command? All men have in their 
possession this instrument of power with which 
to bless humanity, whatever else is denied. And 
happy is the man who uses this God-given power 
aright. The world will be the better off by his 
living in it; for many a sad heart will be glad- 
dened by him, many a depressed spirit will revive 
under his kindness, and many a noble hope, given 
up in despondency and tears, will be strengthened 
by his encouragement, and at last be made to 
yield a sublime fruition of bliss and happiness. 

Let us, then, kind reader, cultivate the art of 
making people happy by our words and sympa- 
thies. If we would do this, and do it success- 
fully, let it be an established motto with us al- 
ways to speak kindly to our fellows, and never, in 
a single instance, however great the temptation, to 
turn aside from this rule. A uniform recognition 
and practical enforcement of this principle in our 
lives, will certainly yield many a season of cheer 
and sunshine to our fellow-beings, will make us 
rich in the possession of their gratitude, and, best 
of all, will crown the hour of our passage from 
earth to heaven with the sweet reflection that we 
leave none behind us whose hearts were ever 
stung by an unkind word from us! Such a yield, 
such a gratitude, such an hour, and such a reflec- 
tion in that hour, are unquestionably objects 
worthy of the pious ambition of every reader of 
the Repository. 


———.ge————— 


DOMESTICATION. 
Puttosopuers have remarked that it is only 
birds of variable plumage, and animals that change 
their robes, which are capable of domestication. 
Women change their dresses and their minds 
more often than men, and are more domestic. 





THE FUGITIVE’S HOME. 


BY MRS. H, C. GARDNER, 


HatrF way up the mountain, 
Hidden from the sight 
By the hazel coppice 
That adorns the hight, 
Stands a rude log-cabin 
In a covert warm, 
Sheltered by the cliff-side 
From the wind and storm. 


Through the vernal net-work 
Of the forest-trees, 
Through the shrubs and brambles 
Undergrowing these, 
Comes a tinkling murmur 
On the summer gale— 
’T is the Suequehanna 
Sporting in the vale. 


All the great world’s sorrow 
In the distance dies— 
By that simple cabin 
All its gossip flies ; 
None of all its changes 
Or its noise comes nigh, 
Save the fleet steam-carriage 
Swiftly shooting by. 


In the shaded doorway, 
At the eventide, 

Sits a manly negro— 
Nestling to his side 

Comes his little daughter, 
And with childish care 

Screens him from the current 
Of the dewy air. 


Where the southern rice-fields 
Ripen in the sun, 

Sleeps his wife—her mother, 
Life’s sad labor done. 

Like a beast she perished, 
Scourged and bruised, she died, 


‘ Trusting in the merits 


Of the Crucified. 


Then a sudden vigor 
Seemed to nerve his frame; 
Clasping to his bosom 
Her who bore the name 
Of his wife—now sainted— 
Fast and far he fled, 
Haunted by the mem’ry 
Of the gentle dead. 


Half way up the mountain 
Has he reared his home, 

Hiding, lest the slave fiend 
To its shelter come. 

Night and morn he bendeth 
Low the suppliant knee, 

Praying God, our Father, 
To preserve him free. 


——_+ee———_ 


Nioutty pitch the moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 
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“G00D COMETH”—THE REALIZATION. 
JEREMIAH XVII, 6. 
BY REV. CHARLES ADAMS. 


ND now arises a more practical inquiry; 

namely, whether any thing analogous to what 
has been presented above, is to be predicated of 
good people generally? In other words, may it 
be submitted as a law applicable to all God’s cho- 
sen ones, that there are times in the progress of 
their earthly history where special “good com- 
eth ?” 

The affirmative is our unhesitating reply to this 
intensely-interesting inquiry. The history of 
every Christian is marked by eras of this descrip- 
tion—golden periods—special outbeamings—se- 
lect days, or hours, or minutes—mysterious pivots 
whereon may turn a lifelong happiness. 

1. What is that influence, resulting in conver- 
sion to Christ, but a genuine specimen of these 
phenomena? Are we not accustomed to preach— 
and was ever preaching more true ?—that a great 
and special good to a man is his conversion? Is 
not the advent of grace to the soul—the advent 
of divine pardon—of the new birth, the peace of 
God, passing all understanding—all of which we 
teach in our theology as coming suddenly—com- 
ing in a moment—what is such an advent but 
one of a good far beyond all terrestrial riches and 
happiness? The truth is, we have never properly 
appreciated the amazing good involved in what 
we term conversion. We are slow to discern that 
this amounts to the saving of a soul from death, 
and the hiding of a multitude of sins—and we 
hardly understand the philosophy couched in the 
astonishing declaration, that “there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” 

2. And not unfrequently great and sudden good 
cometh in connection with the process of educa- 
tion. A Christian young man, for example, leaves 
his home for a distant school, where he contem- 
plates securing such a training as his limited cir- 
cumstances may seem to authorize, and then ad- 
vance into the great arena of life. It transpires, 
however, that he has not been long amid the 
novel atmosphere of books, and lectures, and rec- 
itations, nor mingles long with youths, like him- 
self, on the alert for intellectual acquirements and 
discipline, before an idea, perhaps entirely new, 
darts amid his brain, as suddenly emanates the 
spark from smitten steel—the idea of a complete 
and liberal education. Hitherto he never deemed 
such a thing to be possible—now all suddenly its 


practicability is apparent, while, at the same time, 
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the thought looms up before him enriched in su- 
pernal beauty, and as worth a great price to ob- 
tain. In an hour his whole plans of study are 
changed—the partial plan is laid by forever, and 
he at once assumes for himself the schemo of a 
broad and liberal foundation, and challenges for 
his own the destiny of the profound student and 
accomplished scholar. In after time, instead of 
standing “before mean men,” he walks gracefully 
amid the high places of the earth, and wields an 
influence that affects the destinies of millions. A 
great good came to this man—came suddenly— 
came he knows when, and where, and what. 

And what mean those sudden springs realized 
by some students, and growing out of certain pe- 
culiar circumstances? Adam Clarke tells us of 
himself as having been, in his early school days, 
but little above a dunce. His lessons were always 
difficult to be acquired, and always poorly mas- 
tered, and poorly recited, while repeated jeers 
from his fellows and daily reproaches from his 
tutor, enforced, if we mistake not, by birchen ap- 
plications, greatly discouraged the boy, till, one 
day, goaded on almost to madness by his intolera- 
ble buffetings, he resolved, in his utter despera- 
tion, that he would equal, if not surpass, the 
whole of his classmates. Instantly, to use his 
own words, he felt as if “something had broken 
within him,” and from that moment he was a 
dunce no more. Tasks, heretofore enormous bur- 
dens, at once became as playthings. The murky 
cloud that had ever seemed to enshroud his in- 
tellect and benumb his faculties, gave way in a 
moment, and the bright, warm sunshine broke in 
to chase away the darkness and animate every 
latent power into healthy and delightful activity. 
The sequel needs not to be related here. 

3. So, also, in the midst of maturer studies, 
and musings, and labors, some sudden influence 
of priceless value has lit upon a good man, like 
as when the heavenly Gabriel touched the earnest 
Daniel. One of the most useful books in our 
religious literature, as its author told me, was re- 
vealed to him, as to its entire scheme and scope, 
almost in a moment of time.. And it is related 
of the great and good Fisk that at some point of 
time, amid the latter years of his life, his intellect 
realized a sudden impulse upward, so that his 
mental perceptions were more vivid, and his facul- 
ties generally became more active and available 
than ever before; and we beg leave humbly to 
submit that all this stands at a long remove from 
the precincts of fanaticism. God, the infimite, is 
a@ spirit—man, the finite, is another, and these two 
spirits, so to speak, are infinitely near each other; 
and that the infinite Spirit, especially for the sub- 
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serviency of great and good purposes, should sud- 
denly, and by means unknown, flash upon the 
human spirit some rays from his own ineffable 
essence, is certainly not an absurd idea, and, to 
the believer in revelation, is a matter of certainty. 
God, the spirit, has, we know, acted upon the 
spirit, man; for holy men, in various ages, have 
written and acted as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost—and the Holy Ghost, the same spirit, 
is still given—given, ofttimes, suddenly; while 
the promise is still extant, that if any man lack 
wisdom and ask the same from God with a con- 
fiding heart, it shall be given him. 

4. And who of us, we ask, fourthly, have not 
realized, in our brief history, the gift of some ex- 
cellent friend all suddenly and unexpectedly pre- 
sented to us—and just such a friend, perchance, 
as was needed? And he has remained a “ bright 
particular star” in that beautiful constellation of 
loved ones ever since. And we partially appre- 
ciated the great good that emanated from his 
presence to us as he came. What should we 
have done but for the opportune rising of that 
blissful orb of light and warmth upon us? And 
yet how he came we know not. We only know 
he came—came suddenly—came an angel of un- 
utterable good. 

5. We may refer, fifthly, to those seasons of 
peculiar courage and elasticity with which we are 
sometimes visited. From deep, dark vales, we 
have sometimes found ourselves suddenly lifted, 
to expatiate amid realms of sunshine, and glad- 
ness, and hope. Our feet are at once taken from 
the humble pit and miry clay and placed upon a 
rock, and our goings are established, and a new 
song put into our mouths, even praise to the Lord. 
Yesterday our hands hung down, and our knees 
were feeble, and we seemed ripe to be laid aside 
as of no further use or value. 
same hands are made strong by the hand of the 
mighty God of Jacob—we are in for a great race 
and conflict—we are competent to run through a 
troop or leap over a wall, and are ready to pro- 
claim that through Christ we can chase a thou- 
sand and accomplish all things. Nor is it any 
transient influence that has seized upon us. It is 
a veritable thought that has come to pervade our 
being. It is asublime resurrection from the dead. 
It is a new and blooming life in place of dry 
bones. A great good has actually come. 

6. And what shall we say, sixthly, of those 


To-day these | 








pentecosta]l scenes which, in modern days, we are | 


accustomed to denominate revivals of religion? 
Whaet is that sudden influence whereby a multi- 
tude is simultaneously drawn to inquire after God 
and salvation? What is it when, as sometimes 


transpires, a whole neighborhood of people turn 
to the Lord? To deny that here good—incon- 
ceivable good, cometh, and cometh suddenly, 
would be equivalent to denying Christianity itself, 
and relinquishing, as futile and vain, all the bliss- 
ful promises and hopes of the Gospel. 

7. Finally and generally, we may here recog- 
nize various powerful and salutary agencies acting 
upon us at once and unexpectedly, and whose in- 
fluences flow on to mingle themselves with all 
our subsequent history. We have, now and then, 
heard a sermon, or a single remark in a sermon, 
that produced a sudden and permanent modifica- 
tion in our characters. We have heard a hymn 
read from the pulpit, the echoes of which reading 
have followed us from our youth, and often mur- 
mur along the air as did those angel voices in the 
ears of the Bethlehem shepherds, long after those 
blessed songsters had returned to heaven. We 
met a person once, on a hastening morning walk, 
and the countenance and the smile that beamed 
upon us as we passed, became daguerreotyped 
before our eyes; and there that beauteous vision 
still stands portrayed to our sight forever. 

We held a brief conversation, at a certain time, 
and, retiring, we walked in paradise long after- 
ward, ravished with the idea of roaming through 
eternity with beings like the one whose words to 
us were as the breathings of eternal life. A sin- 
gle providence, as we contemplated it, lifted us 
far upward to sunnier climes, and holier airs, and 
choicer fruits, and more delicious hopes. Walk- 
ing the street we have met and looked upon a 
scene of dismal suffering, and ever after that sight 
we were far richer and happier than before. Ina 
sauntering mood, we took up once a book, opened 
it at random, read a line, and then closed up the 
book again and went away, to be forever altered 
and forever better. Or once we mused—it may 
have been, like Isaac, at eventide, and as we 
mused the fire burned, and it proved to be the 
fire of the vestals, that has never since gone out 
by day or by night. 

“Good cometh!” It is the daily—the perpet- 
ual history of a good minister and a good man, 
did he but appreciate it. Assuredly so; for no 
good thing is withheld from the one that walketh 
uprightly. And as earthly parents, though evil, 
give good gifts to their children, how much more 
does our heavenly Father give good things to 
them that ask him! 

In conclusion, then, these several great lessons 
are to be well considered. 

1. We are to remember that there are periods 
of special importance in human life—periods that 
may be denominated seeds of life, whereof the 
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cultivation and harvest may lead on a world of 
happiness and good. 

2. The eye of the good man should be ever 
awake to discern such periods or eras. Let him 
not be like the heath in the desert. And who 
shall not see when good cometh, for these shall 
inhabit parched places in the wilderness—in a 
salt land, and not inhabited. Good is ever com- 
ing, but it may pass us by and be missed forever. 
We are to keep a clear and single eye, and be 
ever upon the observatory, and our vision forever 
off in the direction of infinite and eternal good, 
and be ever ready to detect and seize it as it 
comes, for come it will—nay, is already at hand. 

3. Good cometh—cometh of course—when a 
man departs not from the Lord. Enoch walked 
in paradise during three hundred years, because 
he, all that time, walked with God. There is 
not a solitary evil or curse in all that heavenly 
promenading, but good flows in at right and left, 
and he wears a charmed and heavenly life who 
walks, and works, and converses, day and night, 
with God. 

4. Good cometh in answer to special prayer. 
Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, Daniel, Deborah, Cor- 
nelius, and a host besides, are witnesses of this, 
and the exceeding great and precious promises 
are better witnesses still. Hence, let good people 
not fail to ask as well as watch. 

5. Good cometh in the midst of diligence of 
Christians in their several callings. Thus Moses 
was taking care of his flock when God met him 
and gave him his great commission. So was 
David the very day wherein he killed the giant in 
the sight of the contending armies. So were the 
shepherds of Bethlehem when they saw heaven 
come down to earth—saw what mortals had prob- 
ably never seen before—and heard strains of glo- 
rious music from voices that had never sung be- 
fore within hearing of fallen man. It was when 
Elisha was plowing that Elijah’s mantle fell 
upon him. It was when Peter and his associates 
were fishing that they were divinely commis- 
sioned to catch men instead of fish; and it has 
been written in experiences without number that 
a diligent hand maketh rich in more senses than 
one. 


Hence, 6. Good often comes when least ex- 


pected somewhere. God is often pleased to 
come to his loved ones by pleasant and sweet 
surprises, as is entirely obvious on a casual re- 
view of its Scriptural illustrations which we have 
here adduced. Or if a certain good be actually 
looked fur full often as it comes, other beautiful 
delights accompany its advent, and, instead of 
one, behold a cluster of blessings overwhelms the 





man. Thus it was, as we have seen, with Solo- 
mon, and thus it is amid the heavenly Gospel 
scenery, where there is no lack forever, where the 
Father has spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all; and, therefore, how shall he 
not, with him also, freely give us all things— 
harmonious with which celestial music is that 
other strain when we sing, “Now unto Him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly, above all we 
ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto him be glory !” 

7. And finally, while looking for the good that 
cometh, be it our ever delightful care to see and 
appreciate well that good which is actually and 
already come. And how abundant, and how 
varied, and how adapted, and how beautiful, and 
how comforting, and how valuable, and how con- 
stant, and how supremely excellent, is this same 
good actually in hand, is not for sages to tell or 
poets to sing. 

And how abundant, and lofty, and pure, and 
loud, and constant, and mighty our thanksgivings 
should be, is also forever unutterable. 


YOUR EXAMPLE. 


HE ancient Romans were accustomed to 

place the busts of their distinguished ances- 
tors in the vestibules of their houses, that they 
might be continually reminded of their noble 
deeds. The young grew up to reverence the 
worthies whose statues they daily saw, and to 
emulate the virtues which gave their ancestors 
such lasting fame. We can easily conceive how 
the sight of these images, as the young went out 
and came in, day after day, and week after week, 
would impress their hearts for good. The im- 
pression of a single day therefrom, though very 
small in itself, yet oft repeated, could not fail to 
be deep. 

In these days we have no busts of honored 
ancestors in the porches of our dwellings, but we 
have something more impressive. The charac- 
ters of living parents are constantly presented for 
the imitation of children. Their example is con- 
tinually sending forth a silent power to mold 
young hearts for good or ill, through the whole 
impressible period of childhood and youth. If 
it be constituted of the highest and purest ele- 
ments, the results will be unspeakably precious. 
Sons and daughters will become patterns of 
propriety and goodness, because their parents 
are such. The former will be as “plants grown 
up in their youth,” and the latter as “cor- 
ner-stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace.” 
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“A PATCH ON THE KNEE AND GLOVES ON.” 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
PART III. 


Boston, Jan. 20. 

EAR AUNT MARY,—Harry is here; that 

is, he is in the city. My aunt and cousins 
have met him twice in society and he has called 
here once. Before he came, however, I received 
sundry little notes full of protestations against the 
deception, of which we should both be guilty if 
we met as strangers, to which I unvaryingly re- 
plied that if he felt so seriously about it he had 
better quiet his conscience by staying away alto- 
gether. 

My aunt is in raptures. She can find no words 
sufficiently expressive of her admiration when- 
ever his name is mentioned, which is about four 
times an hour. It appears that the circle in 
which he might move as a protegé of Dr. B.’s 
is a peg higher than ours, and his coming among 
us is therefore a condescension, and only to be 
accounted for on the ground of some irresistible 
attraction. 

“Of course, Margaret,” said my aunt, “ you are 
not a judge of elegant society, but I think his ap- 
pearance must have impressed even you. What 
did you think of him ?” 

“TI thought, I was—I—that is, I like him very 
much.” Recovering myself from the transient 
confusion that had seized me on being thus ap- 
pealed to, I added, “ Very likely he is as poor as 
a church mouse.” 

“He has position, Margaret,” said my aunt in 
a rather displeased tone, “and a few years of 
practice will make him wealthy if he is not so 
already. To be sure,” she added reflectively and 
quite unconsciously too, “an early day for the 
wedding would relieve us of some straits, but it 
would be better to commence in good style, even 
if—*” 

“Mamma! Mamma!” interrupted Harriet, “you 
are thinking aloud.” 

“You are speaking of Dr. Hazeltine, aunt. Is 
he to be married soon?” I asked, with very con- 
siderable promptness. 

“How you color, Margaret! If you had not 
told me of your engagement I should be suspi- 
cious of you.” 

My aunt went on with her day dream as if she 
had not been interrupted, and it was settled that 
as nothing but some special attraction could have 
drawn Harry into our set, and as no other young 
lady could boast of the accomplishments and 
grace of my cousin Harriet, it was as clear as 
sunlight that a more intimate acouaintance would 





result in a settlement for my cousin, and a breath- 
ing spell for us all. 

I felt positively wicked while this delightful 
picture was being drawn; it seemed so like act- 
ing a lie to remain silent; but what right have 
they to a knowledge of my affairs? Should I 
get up and say, “If you please, aunt, I shall 
claim Harry myself?’ I only occupy the posi- 
tion in which they placed me, and, as Dr. Hazel- 
tine will never bestow a serious thought upon 
Harriet, I do not see that I am wronging them 
by keeping my own counsel. Good-night, dear 
aunt, I shall write again soon. Maaere. 

Boston, Jan. 23. 

Dear Aunt,—You have hardly got my last let- 
ter, but I have something to tell you, so I write 
again. I don’t know whether I have ever men- 
tioned to you that, in order to have an object for 
which to walk often, I followed your advice, and 
sought out a number of poor families. In the 
course of my calls among them, I have several 
times met Harry, who officiates gratuitously 
among the same destitute classes, and is often 
beforehand with me in relieving their wants. I 
wear a little close hood and a double vail, and 
have managed, as I supposed, to pass him with- 
out being known till this morning. 

Once or twice, however, some casual remark 
of his at my aunt’s, where he still visits regu- 
larly, had led me to doubt his ignorance of my 
movements, and to suspect that our frequent 
meetings could not be wholly accidental. 

This morning, as I entered the door of a small 
attic chamber, I was startled by the cry, “0, 
miss, the baby ’s had a fit!” 

I hurried to the straw couch on which the 
baby lay asleep, and throwing back my vail 
asked the mother if it was out of danger. 

“Yes, miss. But it was a powerful hard one.” 

“Have you had a doctor ?” 

“Yes, miss, he saved its life. It was just 
dying like when he came in. He is only now 
gone home to fetch some drops for it. Ah, here 
he comes !” 

Before I could drop my vail, Harry stood by 
my side. He did not look at all surprised to see 
me there, but, slightly bowing to me, he began to 
drop the mixture he had brought into a teacup. 

My first impulse was to run, and as soon as he 
turned to the child I tried to pass him noiselessly, 
but he heard me and faced me directly. You 
should have seen the amused expression of his 
countenance as his eye rapidly glanced over my 
strange attire. “You look like a Gipsy, Mag- 
gie,” was his first flattering remark. * 
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“Suppose you attend to your patient,” I re- 
sponded in a vexed tone. 

“T will if you will promise to remain till I 
leave. I want to speak to you.” 

“T sha’n’t promise.” 

“Then I?ll call at your aunt’s and ask for a 
private interview.” 

“O, Harry,” I said in alarm, “I’m sure you 
won’t do that !” 

“Wait for me then.” 

Seeing that he was determined, I submitted, 
resolved, however, to vex him heartily as soon as 
an opportunity presented. When we were fairly 
in the street he began: “Now, Maggie, tell me 
why I am to visit at your aunt’s as a stranger to 
you.” 

“TI wrote the reason to you.” 

“Tt was no reason at all. It does not satisfy 
me. I feel as if I were acting a part beneath 
me, and [ shall not continue my visits unless 
I can come in my true character as your be- 
trothed.” 

“As you please,” I answered, for I was vexed 
with his dictatorial manner. You remember how 
he made me come in the house when I wanted 
to watch the heavy shower from the hill. He 
had the same manner now as if I were a spoilt 
child. But it changed instantly when he saw 
how it annoyed me; and though I do like to be 
governed sometimes, I was glad to see his glance 
become more gentle. 

“Listen to me, Maggie. It is natural that, 
after being so long absent from you, I should 
wish for a little of your society. I have a thou- 
sand plans for the future, in which you are con- 
cerned, and some professional trials that I could 
almost forget in your presence, but because of 
some absurd whim, unworthy of us both, I am 
denied access to you, and only get stray glimpses 
of you when I call at your home. Now, you 
must give me some reasonable motive for con- 
tinuing this course or I shall rebel.” 

A ludicrous perception of the only reason that 
could be given, here completely upset my vexa- 
tion and gravity together, and I laughed till the 
tears covered my cheeks. He did not join in my 
mirth, but his stern look of surprise did not serve 
to abridge it in the least, and I think he was con- 
sidering, as a physician, whether I was not a fit 
subject for a straight-jacket when I recovered my 
composure. 

“TI beg your pardon, Harry. I am very sorry.” 

“You trifle with me, Maggie. Is my attach- 
ment to you so very ridiculous that—” 

“No, no, I was thinking of something else. 
Indeed, Harry, I could not help laughing,” said 





I penitently, swallowing as I spoke a huge giggle, 
“and if you insist on knowing every thing—” 

“TI insist on knowing whether this blind game 
in which I am your partner is worth the trouble 
of playing. I am tired of being a mere puppet.” 

“Well,” I answered, “if I must be a tattler 
and gossip in order to please you, I think you 
need not look so cross about it. I always have 
to yield my will to yours, and I suppose if. I were 
a few years younger you would shut mein a dark 
room for disobedience.” 

“But this is not the reason for our meeting on 
such strange terms.” He was smiling again, but 
I saw he would not be put off, so I began: 
“Listen then. In the first place, my aunt is ex- 
tremely desirous to marry Harriet well. I favor 
the plan because it will improve our short com- 
mons at home, and a ‘goneness’ at the stomach 
is nearly as trying as a vacuam in the brain. 
You understand? There will be one mouth less 
to fill.” 

Dear aunt Mary, you should have seen his 
wondering glance. 

“In the second place,” I continued, “my aunt, 
though disgusted with my free ways, has taken 
it into her head that my passable form and face 
and eligible fortune, together with sundry accom- 
plishments that you wot of, would take the wind 
out of the sails of my fair cousin, and has kindly 
advised me to hide my light under a bushel for a 
season.” 

“And that is why you never play or sing. 
How ridiculous !” 

“Do n’t interrupt me, if you please. Further- 
more, my aunt has just fixed on a certain young 
M. D., who has just began to enjoy the delights 
of our circle, as the future—” 

“Nonsense, Maggie. Look here, I wonder if 
you are still trifling with me.” 

I suppose his long study of my face convinced 
him that there was more truth than poetry in 
what I had told him. “And so you are not 
pining for your country pleasures, but are grow- 
ing pale and thin for want of—of—” 

“ Victuals.” 

He laughed in spite of his vexation. 

“But, then, Harry, we have so many refined 
associations. Ah, you should see the elegance 
of our tea equipage! I declare,” I added, sud- 
denly breaking out into my free, natural manner, 
“if I ever get back to Hubbardsville, where I can 
order a dinner, it will not be made of stewed 
shadows. What are you laughing at? I mean 
to have a farmer’s boiled dinner daguerreotyped 
and hung in my room if I stay here much 
longer.” 
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He was still laughing, and without the least 
reason, so I snatched my arm away and—we 
were in the park—running a few steps took a 
long slide on a strip of ice which was nearly 
worn out by the boys. The amazed looks of the 
numerous promenaders completed Harry’s fun, 
and it was with a voice fairly choking with mer- 
riment that he begged me to be quiet and listen 
to him. 

“Tn the first place, to adopt your own method- 
ical manner, you must have a little more regard 
for the usages of society, and not run wild, as you 
did just now, at the mere sight of a bit of ice.” 

“A lecture. You are going to scold. I won’t 
stay with you to be scolded.” But he held my 
hand fast. 

“I shall keep you,” he said, “and lecture you 
too. I’m sure you need it.” 

“Need it!” I repeated scornfully. “As if I 
did n’t breakfast, dine, and sup on lectures, I 
dream of them nights, and there is n’t a breath 
of wind that whistles down our exclusive chim- 
ney but repeats over and over, ‘Do n’t, Margaret, 
O! why will you?” 

“Incorrigible! But I have something else to 
say. Suppose you leave those fractious colts to 
be subdued by their driver and attend to me.” 

“ My ears are at your service,” I replied saucily, 
for the horses referred to did so resemble our 
pretty grays at home that I could not bear to lose 
sight of them. How they made me long for a 
free gallop over the open country ! 

“Now, Maggie,” said Harry, when the colts 
were out of sight, “I am going to take you home 
next week, to aunt Mary’s. I am not going to 
see you lose your health and spirits for such 
absurd reasons.” 

“You forget papa’s wish.” 

“No I do not. He wished you to spend your 
eighteenth year here unless you were married.” 

“Well?” 

“Do n’t yon understand ?” 

I was n’t such a puss but that I had frequently 
planned the same way of shortening my exile; 
bat, of course, I did not let him know it, and he 
must have thought me unusually dull, it took so 
long to make me comprehend him. 

“Do you object to my plan, Maggie ?” 

“No. Ishall be very glad. At least,” I added 
on second thought, “I shall be delighted to see 
aunt Mary.” 

“Shall I speak to your aunt Augusta ?” 

“No, indeed! Do you want to see me anni- 
hilated ? She will find out soon enough all that 
she needs to know. An’t you ashamed of your- 
self for making me divulge her plans ?” 





“Not at all.” 

“Nor sorry for Harriet’s disappointment ?” 

“No. I think she will survive it.” 

Just then whom should we meet, walking rap- 
idly toward us, but aunt Augusta herself, who 
was out shopping. You can imagine her surprise 
and anger at meeting me so accompanied. But 
she only bowed and passed on. I turned in dis- 
may to Harry. His face was radiant with de- 
light. Selfish fellow! I believe he was heartily 
glad of the inopportune meeting. 

“Murder will out,” was his first consolatory 
speech. 

“Well, you need n’t look so happy. It is 
nothing to you.” 

“Indeed! You make me think of an Irish 
woman that I met this morning. She was carry- 
ing a huge turkey, and just before I came up 
with her she met a negro who made quite a dis- 
play of ivory as his eyes fell on her burden. ‘It 
au’t your turkey. You need n’t grin, said the 
woman. You are saying the same thing to me, 
Maggie. Only, you see, it is n’t quite true, be- 
cause I have an interest in the turkey.” 

“Tell me then what I shall do.” 

“What does your own heart tell you ?” 

“It bids me speak the truth and to ask my 
aunt’s pardon for allowing her to be deceived.” 

“Tt whispers good advice and points out the 
only honorable course. I will go with you to the 
door. But, first, when will you leave Boston with 
me ?” 

“I do n’t know. I must consult aunt Mary 
before I decide,” I replied with sudden prudence. 

“T will spend this evening with you, and we 
will both write to her.” 

I did not object, my hardihood had quite de- 
serted me. I was alive to only one idea, that at 
last my aunt had a just reason for lecturing me. 
Had I known how little my transgression of 
moral principle would affect her, I should have 
felt less anxiety. 

I was not kept long in suspense, for I had 
scarcely put my cloak and furs away before Han- 
nah brought a summons for me to come down to 
the dining-room. Notwithstanding the blame 
that I was conscious belonged to me, I could 
hardly forbear laughing aloud at the lugubrious 
faces that were turned toward the door as I en- 
tered. I sat down in silence. 

“ Margaret,” said my aunt, “I think you must 
have guessed my object in sending for you.” 

“Yes, aunt.” I was resolved to be truthful 
now. 

“How long had you been walking with Dr. 
Hazeltine when we met ?” 
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“ About an hour.” 

“Where did you meet him ?” 

“At Mrs. Crosby’s, She is the poor seamstress 
who made up my Thibet.” 

“How came the Doctor there ?” 

“Her baby had a fit and he was called in.” 

My aunt’s bent brows relaxed a little, but a 
new thought occurred to her. 

“Have you ever walked with him before ?” 

“Yes, many times.” The frown deepened 
again. 

“When and where ? she asked sternly. 

“His father’s place joins mine in Hubbards- 
ville. He took care of me when I first went to 
school, and—and we were always acquainted.” 

“And he knows your intended husband,” in- 
terrupted Harriet eagerly; “that accounts for his 
intimacy with you.” 

“He ought to know the person you mention, 
Harriet, for it is to himself that I am engaged.” 

Harriet’s face was scarlet, but she said nothing. 

“May I ask, Margaret,” said her mother, “why 
you have deceived us about this acquaintance ?” 

“I only obeyed your wishes. Do you suppose 
that Dr. Hazeltine would have allowed people to 
think I was the rude, uncultivated girl that you 
represented me if our engagement had been 
known ?” 

“ And so while I thought him wholly engrossed 
by Harriet’s charms, he was here in reality to—~” 

“Contemplate mine. I am sorry, aunt, that I 
so foolishly submitted to your plan at first, but I 
had then no idea that Dr. Hazeltine would com- 
mence his practice here, and I did not care for 
society.” 

“But as the cousin of the rich Miss Arnold, 
the betrothed of Dr. Hazeltine, my Harriet might 
so easily have gained admittance into the exclu- 
sive society at Dr. B.’s.” 

“Tt is too late, aunt. Dr. Hazeltine is coming 
this evening to arrange the time for my return to 
Hubbardsville.” 

“I thought, Margaret, that you were under 
some obligation to remain here a year. It is not 
two months, and I have calculated on your board 
payment for Harriet’s spring hat.” 

Her intense selfishness restored my old mis- 
chievous propensity, so I replied: “The obliga- 
tion ceases with my marriage. Besides, don’t 


you see that if I remain the truth must come | 
out? To be sure, my country manners will be | 
beautiful eccentricities as soon as it is known that | 


I am rich, but that will not blind people to the 
cheat.” 


“That is all casily managed,” said my aunt. | 


“People will soon understand that, wishing to 





avoid the attentions that beset an heiress, you 
chose to be considered poor. It will sound ro- 
mantic too, because your devotion to your affi- 
anced husband will be a charming reason for 
your seclusion, and his visits here will only be 
attributed to the right cause.” 

“How much better to be always truthful!” I 
said. 

“There will still be an advantage, girls,” con- 
tinued aunt Augusta cheerfully ; “they will reside 
in the city, of course, that he may continue his 
practice, and under the auspices of your cousin, 
my dears, you can improve your present pros- 
pects materially.” 

I inwardly resolved that neither Harry nor my- 
self should serve as stepping-stones for the young 
misses before me, and, as a foundation for future 
action, I declined their offers to serve as brides- 
maids, and also my aunt’s wish to spend a month 
at Hubbardsville and oversee the wedding prepa- 
rations. I am sure that we need no advice, and 
as to being married in “ genteel style,” as my aunt 
phrases it, I would sooner live single forever. 

Harry came in the evening, and we had the 
back parlor to ourselves. He was the same 
merry feliow who used to help me pop corn in 
your kitchen, aunt Mary, and we agreed that our 
first act after reaching home should be the finish- 
ing of the game at snow-balling that we began 
before he went to college, I shall not write 
again before I come home. Indeed, this letter is 
long enough for three. Harry’s letter will tell 
you when to expect us, and till then I remain 

Your affectionate Macaie. 


——ege———— 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEARY. 


My brow burned, my heart beat heavily. The 
dust was crumbling to dust. My spirit called 
aloud, “Where shall I rest?” The eastern hills 
were dim with mist. On the wings of the even- 
ing wind I was borne aloft; higher, higher; white 
rolling mist was my canopy. A moment I gazed 
upon the dying sun—crimson folds fell round his 
couch, and regal night came up the eastern main. 
On the wind bore me—lost was earth. The crys- 
tal gates of a temple opened—far up its aisles of 
golden light the Savior sat, bright and peerless. 
I gazed upon the forms of worshipers; celestial 
beauty crowned them, and as they bowed a 
peace that stilled all heart-throbs stole over 
me, and melody that ne’er had haunted mortal 
ear rang through the echoing arches; then a 
voice, like the sound of many waters, said: 
“This is thy resting-place, thy home, O weary 
one !” 
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BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
NUMBER IV. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 
THE FLOOD. 


Arter the banishment of Cain, 
Who caused his brother’s death, 

Was Seth, the son of Adam, born, 
And Enos, son of Seth. 


And many more, whose names alone 
Are in the holy book— 
Methusalah, the oldest man; 
And Enoch, whom God took. 


Then earth grew full of violence, 
And strife instead of peace ; 
For men began to multiply, 
And wickedness increase. 


And God beheld that men no more 
Walked upright, as they ought, 

But were both evil in their deeds, 
And evil in their thought; 


And said, “I will destroy again 
The life which I did give, 

And only Noah and his house 
Of all the world shall live.” 


And Noah built, by God’s command, 
An ark of gopher wood, 

To dwell in, safely, while the earth 
Was covered with the flood. 


And all his family, and food 
To keep them, did he bring, 
And took in with him two and two 
Of every living thing. 


And then the deep was broken up, 
And the great waters spread, 

Till every living thing that grew 
Upon the earth was dead. 


But when the fountains were restrained, 
And the great deluge past, 

Safely upon Mount Ararat 
Rested the ark at last. 


And from the opened window then 
Noah a raven sent; 

But to and fro in vain that day 
In search of land she went. 


Then flew the dove, and found no rest, 
But after seven days more, 

At evening she returned, and lo! 
An olive leaf she bore. 


Three times she went, then came not back ; 
And Noah once more trod 

On the dry land, and offered up 
A sacrifice to God. 


And God, well pleased, said, “On the land 
No flood shall come again ; 

Seed-time and harvest, day and night 
Shall in the earth remain.” 





He set his rainbow in the cloud, 
And we who still behold, 

Can see the covenant renewed 
He made with man of old. 


———+@0___ 


AN OLD MAID’S RETROSPECTIONS. 
BY RUTH BUCK, 


1 Loox into the dreamy past, and see—what do I see? 

They look like visions now, but then, how real were they 
tome! . 

I see my girlhood full of hope, my lover true and brave; 

In fancy still I hear his vow, as a pledge of truth he 
gave. 

It was a ring: he smiling said, “’T will serve to guard 
the space 

Upon thy finger, till I put another in its place.” 

That first love-gift, see, here it is—O, what a slender 
band, 

Though tethered by a golden chain to this poor withered 
hand, 


And it was in that girlish time when I perchance might 
gee 

A youthful mother’s glance of pride at the babe upon her 
knee, 

I envied her that happiness, and O, my heart beat wild 

That I might one day be the matron mother of his child. 

*T was woman’s nature in me spoke ; but searcely had the 
thought 

Been formed, ere maiden pride and shame a mingled color 
brought ; 

Vain was the guiltless blush, for though these hopes of 
mine might seem 

So near fulfillment then, alas! they proved indeed a 
dream. 


Too poor to wed, my lover true left his own native 
strand, 

Thinking to win a home for me in a far-distant land. 

Years passed : he wrote that silver threads were mingling 
with his hair. 

They were in mine—those fruits, from seed sown by the 
hand of Care. 

Now, whiter than the snow-clad hill, or foam that crests 
the wave, 

Are my thin locks; his weary head rests in a foreign 
grave. 

Ay, maidens, you may sigh; God grant that happier be 
your lot; 

For me, no power could make me wish this true-love 
dream forgot. 


But after all my pains, my fears, my visions of the past, 


; One ever-present hope of mine will be fulfilled at last ; 


And I am happy, for I know my bridal draweth nigh— 

A union, purer, holier far in realms beyond the sky. 

In every dream by night and day I hear again hie voice; 

I faney that he beckons me, and calls me to rejoice ; 

That, when my eyes to earth are closed, my truly-loved 
will be 

The first by the Eternal sent to mest and welcome me. 


———-- #@e—__—- 


Nor love thy life, nor hate; but while thou livest 
Live well; how long, how short, permit to Heaven. 
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THE BUTTERFLY’S SERMON. 


BY KATE BERRY. 


NE pleasant evening in May, when the early 
flowers were just unfolding, little Mary 
walked in the garden with her mother. She 
had gathered a bunch of violets and primroses, 
and now stopped by a lilac-bush to count the 
clusters of buds, finding, as she hoped, that there 
was a great number. For she liked, when those 
fragrant flowers were in bloom, to place them in 
a vase on her mother’s work-stand, and was very 
happy now to think that the disappointment of 
the previous year, when the lilac-trees bore 
scarcely a blossom, would not the present season 
be repeated. 

As she stood on tiptoe looking among the 
branches, she observed, hanging from the end of 
, one, something that resembled a worm, of an 
| ugly brown color, fastened quite firmly to a stem, 
and apparently without life. As she was but a 
| little girl of ten years old, just beginning to study 
| the wonderful book that God has opened before 
| our eyes in fields and gardens, she never till now 
noticed an object of this description. So she 
called to her mother, who, being tired, had seated 
herself on a garden-bench at a short distance, and 
| said, “Do, dear mother, please come here, and 
tell me what this is.” 

Her mother came, and, after looking at it, told 
| her daughter that it was called a chrysalis; that 

it would not always stay as it then was, but be- 
| fore long would be changed. . 

“How I should like to see what it will be!” 
said Mary. So her mother told her that she 
might cut off the branch that held it, and hang 
it up in the house, where, perhaps, by and by, she 
would discover what it was. 

Mary took her mother’s pruning-scissors, and 
severed the stem, carried it carefully indoors, and 
hung it beside the looking-glass in her own little 
room. Here she watched it closely for several 
days, till the green leaves turned quite brown and 
withered. But the hard, shell-like thing attached 
to the stem did not alter in the least; and Mary 
began to be impatient, 

“Mother,” said she, after one of her unsatisfac- 
tory inspections, “I do believe that is nothing but 
a dead caterpillar. I had better throw it away.” 

“Wait a week or two longer,” her parent re- 
plied ; “and if it does not change then, you may 
do so.” 
| A few days after this conversation Mary sat 
alone in her room, studying her geography lesson. 
It was very-quiet there, and the only sound was 
that of her own voice, as she read over, in a low 
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tone, the pages which her mother had marked for 
her daily recitation. She was suddenly startled 
by loud rustling as of withered leaves, and, look- 
ing around, saw that the dead lilac branch was 
swinging to and fro against the wall. She ran 
to examine it, and perceived that, from the open- 
ing in the ugly brown shell, a large butterfly had 
just emerged, and was standing on a dead leaf. 
The insect’s wings were not fully unfolded; but, 
while she was looking at it with wonderful inter- 
est, they opened tremulously, and it flew to the 
window-sill. Here Mary had an opportunity to 
observe its beauties. The wings were of a brill- 
iant purple color, covered with shining golden 
spots. Delighted with its bright appearance, she 
wished that her mother could see it; but, while 
considering whether it would hurt it to take hold 
of the wings, or whether she had better call her 
mother up stairs, the shining pinions waved 
slowly two or three times ; then the butterfly rose, 
and flew far, far away, over the locust-trees out 
of her sight. 

Then Mary took the withered branch and 
empty shell in her hand, and ran down stairs to 
her mother. The latter, looking pale and weary, 
sat in a large rocking-chair, out in a pleasant por- 
tico, shaded by honeysuckles and woodbine. Her 
little daughter, with sparkling eyes and much an- 
imation, told all that had just taken place, and 
exhibited the deserted shell. Then her mother 
proceeded to tell how the caterpillars, after feed- 
ing awhile upon the leaves of favorite shrubs, 
weave their own winding-sheets, and die; how 
they remain thus for many months, some kinds 
depending from the branches of trees, others un- 
der the snow all winter; how, meanwhile, a won- 
derful transformation goes on, and in the spring 
they burst forth bright and beautiful creatures, no 
more obliged to crawl upon the ground, but gifted 
with wings, which bear them upward to the clear 
vault of heaven. 

Mary eagerly listened ; when her mother paused 
she exclaimed, “O, mother, how glad I am that 
I did not throw away the chrysalis! for I can 
understand much better now how the caterpillar 
gets to be a butterfly than if I had read it ever so 
many times.” 

“The great power and goodness of God,” her 
mother remarked, “are shown as much in mak- 
ing such small but perfect creatures as in the larg- 
est of birds or animals. But, my dear girl, does 
the butterfly remind you of any thing else ?” 

Mary looked very thoughtful, and, after a few 
minutes, replied, “O, yes, mother; I remember 
now what the minister said, a few Sundays ‘ago— 


| that the Egyptians used to carve the butterfly on 


aw 
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the tombs of their friends, because they believed 
that it showed them that they should come to life 
again; and he told us that if the heathen learned 
any thing of a future state from such objects with- 
out the Bible, men now are more wicked than 
the heathen, if they do not believe in God, when 
they have the Bible, and all his beautiful works 
besides, to teach them.” 

“Tam pleased that you recollect so well our 
pastor’s remarks,” said her mother. 

“But,” said Mary, “I do n’t think that I should 
have remembered or understood them at all, if I 
had not seen the butterfly leave the shell. That 
was its grave, was n’t it, mother? And it flew 
away from it; and so we and all that die will 
rise out of our graves. This is what it means, 
is n’t it?’ And Mary thought of her father’s 
grave, to which her mother had so often led her 
since she was old enough to walk. 

“It is true,” said her good and gentle parent, 
“that such is the lesson of the butterfly. But, if 
it were not for the Bible, we should be unable to 
learn enough from nature alone to save our souls, 
or do us any good. The poor caterpillar stays 
many months in its close shell. God’s holy book 
tells us that when those who love him die, they 
fall asleep in Jesus, and rest happily till the day 
of judgment shall come. When the butterfly gets 
new life, and bursts its shell, it flies away indeed ; 
but its existence is short. In the resurrection 
morning, when they that sleep in Jesus rise from 
their graves, it is an endless life, the life on which 
they enter. They will be forever with the Lord, 
and can die no more.’ 

“How thankful we ought to be for the Bible!” 
said Mary. 

“Yes, my dear child; and we must bear in 
mind that it plainly teaches us that the good and 
holy alone will go to Jesus after they leave their 
bodies.” 

“Dear mother,” said Mary, putting her arms 
around her parent’s neck, I will try to be a better 
girl than I have been, and will never forget what 
you say; especially when I see the bright butter- 
flies—they will help me to remember.” 

“All his works may remind you of the claims 
which your heavenly Father has upon you; but 
remember, also,” her mother added, very earn- 
estly, “to pray always that you may be like 
Jesus, and to depend upon the aid of his Holy 
Spirit, so that you may go to him at death; and, 
when he calls upon your decayed body to rise, it 
shall be a beautiful, glorified body, fitted for such 
a holy place as heaven.” 

Mary’s mother was now very tired after this 
long conversation, and taking her little girl’s hand 





she went into the house, and laid herself down 
upon her bed. Mary knew that her mother was 
not well; but she did not know how very weak 
and ill this beloved parent had really become. 
Soon after the incidents we have mentioned she 
grew feebler, and, when summer closed, was un- 
able to leave the house. Mary brought daily a 
vase of fresh flowers to her room, and tried, with 
all her cheerful, affectionate ways, to make the 
hours of confinement pleasant to one whom she 
loved above every other earthly friend. She was 
sure her dear mother would soon be well and able 
to resume with her those walks in the garden and 
fields such as they used to enjoy together. Her 
kind aunt, who lived close by, and came to see 
them every day, could not bear to tell the loving 
child that her mother would never in this world 
be better. 

When cold, dreary November came, poor Mary, 
having seen her only parent close her eyes in 
death, followed her body to a grave beside her 
father’s. The scene was all so unlooked for, so 
terrible, that the child was stunned, seeming like 
one in a dream. But, when the orphan was ta- 
ken to her aunt’s, and knew that her own pleas- 
ant home was desolate, and that she could live 
there no more—when she began to realize that 
never again could she hear her mother’s voice, 
she gave way to sorrow, and refused to be com- 
forted. 

Throughout the long winter she learned her 
lessons with her cousins, and at times joined in 
their plays; but, though all were kind and gen- 
tle, and pitied the orphan, yet, when she thought 
that no one could ever love her with the same 
love that her mother had borne toward her, and 
when she remembered that dear friend laid away 
under the snow-covered ground, she was very sad 
at heart, and could think of nothing to impart 
consolation. 

At length spring came; the snow disappeared, 
the birds returned, and a few early flowers peeped 
forth from the ground. Then Mary’s kind aunt 
told her that she could visit her mother’s grave; 
and Mary asked if she might go by herself. The 
wish was granted. She gathered some snow- 
drops from the garden of her old home, and put 
with them a few geranium leaves from her aunt’s 
green-house ; for, she said to herself, “ My mother 
dearly loved the flowers; and the first I pick 
shall be carried to her, just as I used to do when 
she was here.” 

It was a bright April morning when she went 
into the cemetery; and she found the grass start- 
ing fresh and green on her mother’s résting-place. 
But the balmy day, the springing grass, and the 
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song of the robins only made her feel unhappy ; 
for she thought, “My mother can not enjoy 
them.” And, when she remembered the dear 
face that had always beamed so fondly on her, 
and that was covered from her sight by the damp 
earth, she was indeed very miserable. So she 
stood there beside the grave—that poor little or- 
phan—alone and in despair, not knowing whither 
now to find on earth a ray of comfort or conso- 
lation. 

A long time. had she stood thus, when there 
came fluttering through the air, and alighting on 
the spotless marble, a brilliant butterfly. She 
saw it, and all at once came to her mind the rec- 
ollection of her mother’s many pious instructions, 
and especially appeared the image of the chrys- 
alis; and with what a thrill did she think of the 
significance which her mother had taught her to 
attach to it, and of that long conversation in the 
pleasant porch, almost the last which the departed 
had strength to hold with her daughter! Mary 
raised her eyes, shining through tears, to the soft 
blue sky, and said: “How wicked I have been 
to wish my mother here again, when her good 
spirit has gone to Jesus!” She began to dry her 
sorrowful tears, and tried to think of her mother 
as happy and free from pain. Placing her flow- 
ers on the head of the grave, Mary kneeled down, 
and prayed God to make her holy and good like 
her mother, to help her to be patient and cheer- 
ful, and, when the time should come that her 
body must die, that he would take her to be with 
the redeemed. 

Mary went home with a cheerful face and a 
hopeful heart; for nature’s influences, sanctified 
by Heaven-born truth, had penetrated her being; 
and her first visit to a spot where all might oth- 
erwise have filled her with bitter grief was fol- 
lowed by many pleasant communings there with 
those she loved who had gone before. She plant- 
ed flowers on her mother’s grave, and often laid 
there fresh blossoms; and though she shed fre- 
quent tears, they sprang from tender memories 
and precious hopes, making her better, just as the 
rain causes the parched earth to bring forth its 
fruits. 

Mary’s prayers were doubtless answered. Her 
heavenly Father never forsook her; for she fol- 
lowed her Savior, through life, in the ways of 
truth and holiness. And when, after meekly 
bearing her cross of suffering a few years, God 
called her to a better world, her sorrowing friends, 
as they laid her body by her mother's, comforted 
each other, and said, “Our dear Mary sleeps in 
Jesus; and surely will the Lord bring her with 
him at the resurrection.” 





SUN AND MOON. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 
BY ESTHER A, WARNER, 


Y¥ the decree of the Eternal went forth the 

creating word: “Two lights shall shine in 
the firmament, as sovereigns of the earth, rulers 
of the rolling time.” He spoke: it was done. 
Uprose the sun, the first light. As a bridegroom 
in the morning steps forth from his chamber—as 
a hero rejoices in his victorious career, so stood 
he there, clad in the glory of God. A halo of 
all the hues of light encircled his head; the earth 
shouted for joy; herbs sent forth their fragrance ; 
flowers decked themselves in beauty. 

Envious stood the other light, and saw that she 
could not outshine the glorious one. “What,” 
asked she, murmuringly, of herself, “have two 
sovereigns to do upon one throne? Why must I 
the second and not the first be?’ And suddenly, 
by heart sorrow driven, her beautiful light van- 
ished away. Away from her it fled through the 
ether, and became the host of the stars. Pale, 
as one dead, stood Luna then, humiliated in the 
presence of all the heavenly ones, and wept. 
“Have mercy, Father of spirits, have mercy !” 
Then stood the angel of God before the dark- 
ened one, and made known to her the words of 
holy doom: “As thou the light of the sun hast 
envied, unhappy one, so shalt thou in future shine 
only by Ais light; and when yonder earth shall 
pass before thee, then shalt thou stand half or 
wholly obscured, as now. But, child of error, 
weep not. The merciful One has pardoned thy 
sin and turned it into good. ‘Go,’ he bade me, 
‘speak to the penitent words of comfort. Let 
her, too, in her brightness be a queen. The tears 
of her penitence shall become a balm which shall 
quicken whatever is languishing, and give new 
life to that which the sun’s rays has exhausted.’ ” 

Comforted, Luna turned away, and lo! there 
encircled her all that radiance in which she even 
now shines. She entered upon it, that quiet 
course of hers, in which she still moves, the 
queen of the night, the leader of the stars. 
Weeping for her own fault, sympathizing with ev- 
ery tear, sought she whom she might encourage, 
sought whom she might console. 


0 Ge 


Let it be understood that the end of our ex- 
istence here is that we may be more God-like; 
and may we know that we shall become so by 
being more manly in the world, and that we are 
placed here to grow strong and noble, and not 
merely to enjoy. 
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A SABBATH IN HAWTHORN. 
BY ¥. F. CLEMENT. 


T was a lovely Sabbath morning in the early 
summer, such a one as is not conducive to 

Sunday fevers, and Hawthorn village church was 
well filled with wide-awake hearers at twenty- 
five minutes past ten o’clock. 

The pastor had announced the Sabbath previ- 
ous that he would preach the next Sabbath upon 
a special subject ; curiosity was excited, and news- 
papers and novels were laid aside that morning ; 
kitchen maids had their work done in time to 
prepare for Church, and many an eager face was 
there that was rarely seen inside of church walls. 
Every eye was turned anxiously toward the door 
as each new-comer entered, in expectation of see- 
ing the preacher; but the last sound of the bell 
had ceased to vibrate upon the ear some mo- 
ments before he came, and a close observer might 
have detected a mischievous smile lurking in his 
expressive eye as he surveyed his audience on 
ascending the pulpit. 

The first Seripture lesson for the morning was 
the third chapter of Ecclesiastes; and as the 
clear, musical voice of Mr. Glynn pronounced 
the fourth verse of the chapter, Mr. Edwards 
gave his wife a knowing look, as much as to say, 
“TI can guess what the special subject is;” and he 
was not disappointed when Mr. Glynn announced 
these words as his text: “A time to dance.” 

The ensuing Friday was the illustrious 
“Fourth,” which was to be celebrated by the 
greater portion of the villagers on the light fan- 
tastic toe at the village hotel. Mr. Glynn had 
noticed with pain that nearly all of the young 
people of his congregation were passionately fond 
of dancing, and he had chosen this opportunity 
to rebuke publicly the sin and folly of thus wast- 
ing time, money, health, and reputation. The 
sermon was well-studied, and the strong and for- 
cible arguments he produced were delivered so 
good-naturedly that none were offended, and 
more than one resolved to celebrate Independ- 
ence day in a more sensible and harmless man- 
ner. 

Smiling faces greeted the pastor as he passed 
them on their way homeward, and he rode to his 
next appointment with a light and joyous heart. 
A rough and mountainous road was that which 
led to Dismal Glen, where he was next to preach, 
and no pleasing prospect of wild romantic scenery 
charmed the eye—no sound of the waterfall 


dashing over broken ledges of rock greeted the 
ear—no jutting cliff overhung the roadside—the | 
woods teemed not with the music of birds—yet, | by a newspaper. 





notwithstanding the dreariness of the road, he 
traversed it with ease and pleasure, for there was 
a pleasing consciousness within of having per- 
formed a long-dreaded task, and he felt that he 
had labored not in vain. His people were a so- 
ber, industrious community, and he believed that 
dancing was the only evil existing in common 
among them. To eradicate this he thought 
would be an achievement worthy of his noblest 
efforts; and now that his sermon had met with 
such a favorable reception, he felt amply repaid 
for the effort. 

His journey soon accomplished, with a smiling 
face he met the rustic congregation who had as- 
sembled at the Dismal Glen school-house, and 
here we will leave him and retrace our steps to 
Hawthorn. 

As we come in sight of the village we arrive at 
a brown cottage, neatly trimmed with white, and 
surrounded with shade trees, whose luxuriant foli- 
age forms an inviting shelter and richly beautifies 
the premises. Beneath one of those trees sits 
Mr. Edwards, the proprietor of the place, engaged 
in earnest conversation with his neighbor Davis. 
This shade is so cool and inviting, we will pause 
a moment and refresh ourselves, for the sun is 
shining intensely warm now, and a rugged path 
is that we have traveled. 

List! they are talking of the sermon to which 
they listened this morning, and their tone of 
voice indicates that it is no privacy they are 
speaking, and we will not be eavesdropping if 
we listen. In glowing terms Mr. Edwards, the 
Methodist class-leader, eulogizes the discourse, 
and remarks that it was just the sermon their 
congregation needed; but Mr. Davis thinks there 
are other evils equally great as that of dancing 
existing among them. 

But the subject of conversation changes, and 
the weather, the prospect of good crops and a 
good market for them becomes the topic of con- 
versation. A newly-invented reaping machine 
has been introduced among the farmers of this 
vicinity, and they freely discuss its merits, the 
advantages it possesses superior to the old-fash- 
ioned sickle, the manner of using it, etc.; and not- 
withstanding it is the Sabbath, one might think 
that if a field of ripe wheat were before them 
they would soon have it cut and ready to bind. 

But we will pass on and enter the village; an 
elegant mansion is this, the residence of Deacon 
Merrill, and the piazza on the east, half inclosed 
with a climbing rose now in full bloom, is an en- 
chanting nook, where sits the Deacon himself in 
his arm-chair, his attention completely engrossed 
He is so absorbed in it that he is 
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totally unconscious of any passing circumstance, 
and we may approach and look over his shoulder 
at what he is reading quite unobserved. What! 
can it be that the Deacon is so engaged in politics 
to-day? Yes, this is the New York Tribune, 
and a late speech of senator Seward is that 
which so captivates his senses. The odor of hot 
viands invites our attention to the dining-room, 
just within, and there reclining on a lounge is 
Miss Julia Merrill, as much absorbed with a new 
novel as is her father with the newspaper. Her 
mother is placing the chairs around the well-filled 
table, where the variety of warm victuals denotes 
quite an amount of unnecessary labor expended 
in their preparation. Truly, here is the fourth 
commandment again violated, and we ’ll turn 
from this scene and enter the next dwelling. A 
little social gathering are seated in the drawing 
room of Mrs. Dean; although neither she nor her 
husband are professors of religion, yet they are 
regularly at church in the morning, and profess to 
regard the Sabbath; nevertheless, they scruple 
not to make the afternoon an occasion of festiv- 
ity. 

Adjacent to Mr. Dean’s is the dwelling of Mr. 
Arkman, who, though a resident of the village, 
cultivates a farm a mile distant, where he has now 
gone to plan his work for the morrow, look to his 
fences, and salt his cattle; chores which he usu- 
ally performs Sabbath morning, so as to lounge 
about the tavern in the afternoon, but neglected 
this morning because induced to go to Church— 
a place he rarely visits. Mrs. Arkman, a formal 
professor of religion, has just gone to call upon 
her neighbor across the street, and we will follow 
her and listen a few moments to the conversation 
of these interesting ladies. 

“Was n’t that a love of a bonnet that Miss 
Ellsworth wore to Church this morning?’ said 
Mrs. Arkman after the usual compliments were 
passed, 

“Yes, but I should hardly think a poor girl 
could afford so costly a hat,” was the reply. 

“No, but her uncle gave it to her,” resumed 
Mrs. Arkman. “How do you like the Misses 
Roberts’s new silk dresses? With all their finery 
they did not look half so well as Miss Morgan in 
her white muslin. Did n’t she look just as neat 
as wax to-day ?” 

Mistaken woman! Does she seek the sanctu- 
ary of God to learn the newest fashions and ad- 
mire the dress of some while she criticises that 
of others? Can a heart inspired with true de- 
votion be filled with such vain, foolish thoughts 
when sitting under the sound of the Gospel ? 

As we again enter the street a party of pleas- 





ure-riders pass us, several of whom we recognize 
as residents of Hawthorn. A pleasant lane at 
our right leads to the house of Mr. Curtis, an 
elderly and pious gentleman, who is seated at the 
window with an open Bible before him, out of 
which he is reading to Mrs. Curtis chapter after 
chapter he peruses, pausing now and then to 
comment upon some cheering promise, or the 
grandeur of a sublime passage, till upon looking 
up he discovers his only daughter coming up the 
lane accompanied by a gentleman whom he rec- 
ognizes as Mr. Emmons, a promising young attor- 
ney. 

“T am sorry that Lina encourages Emmons’s 
visits upon the Sabbath,” said Mr. Curtis. “I 
fear the influence thus exerted is. detrimental to 
the cause of religion.” 

“T think much of Lina’s spiritual decline may 
be attributed to the lax observance of the Sab- 
bath,” replied Mrs. Curtis, “and when I expostu- 
lated with her not long since upon the impropri- 
ety of irreligious conversation on the Sabbath, she 
told me that most of our ministers did so, and 
many of them indulged in jests and trifling con- 
versation upon that day. She had looked to 
them for an example, she remarked, and their 
conduct had greatly influenced her in that re- 
spect.” 

“Lina’s remarks were but too true,” resumed 
Mr. Curtis, “and I have deeply mourned over 
the degeneration of our ministers in that respect. 
Would that brother Glynn would choose for his 
next special subject Sabbath-breaking! I believe 
@ sermon upon the violation of the fourth com- 
mandment would be quite as beneficial as the 
one to which we listened this morning.” 

The entrance of Mr. Emmons and Miss Curtis 
interrupts the conversation, and pursuing our in- 
vestigations we arrive at the store of Mr. Minier, 
a dry-goods merchant. The front doors are 
closed, but in the back part of the building sits 
Mr. Minier in his counting-room with his ledger 
before him. He is a thorough business man of 
the world, and, although his doors are not open 
to customers on the Sabbath, and he boasts of his 
liberality in supporting the Gospel, it is no new 
thing for him to spend his Sabbath afternoons in 
the counting-room with his ledger and a cigar 
for companions; still he would not have the fact 
publicly known for fear of losing the esteem of 
certain wealthy religious customers. 

A happier scene awaits us at the unostenta- 
tious yet beautiful dwelling of the Masons. The 
parlor door and windows are thrown open to in- 
vite the passing breeze, and seated within are a 
lovely group, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
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and their four children. Ella, an interesting- 
looking girl, apparently about fifteen years of age, 
is reading aloud to her parents and sisters from 
the biography of Margaret Prior, truly an inter- 
esting and profitable volume for Sabbath reading. 
Who can peruse the history of the toils and self- 
devotion of that noble woman without an over- 
whelming sense of the diminutiveness of their 
own labors in the vineyard of Christ, and a de- 
sire to be like her, untiring in zeal and active in 
efforts to do good ? 

Little Archie—Ella’s brother—is quietly en- 
gaged in looking over a book of pictures, which 
have the appearance of Scripture representations, 
while his petted kitten lies as demurely at his 
side as if she never dreamed ‘of having a frolic 
with him. Several hymn-books and a note-book 
lying on the melodeon suggest that singing the 
songs of Zion has previously occupied the whole 
party now eagerly absorbed with the biography. 

Had we looked in upon them last evening, we 
might, as is their custom upon Saturday evening, 
have seen preparations for the Sabbath carried on 
by different members of the family. We might 
perhaps have seen Ella preparing the vegetables 
for breakfast, while Kate swept and garnished the 
family parlor, and her mother busied herself in 
the bathing-room with Rose and Archie. Mean- 
while, Mr. Mason, having returned from his labor, 
shaved himself for the morrow, and performed 
various little chores which many find convenient 
to do Sabbath morning. 

But hark! the church bell’s joyous peal breaks 
on the ear, proclaiming that the time for the after- 
noon prayer meeting has come, and thither we 
will follow this happy family, pursuing our in- 
vestigation of Sabbath desecration no farther, 
hoping that Mr. Curtis will suggest to Mr. Glynn 
the propriety of making this the subject of his 
next special sermon. 


DO NOT SEEK GOD BACKWARD. 


Every use of the past which leaves you with 
the feeling of the past, is a wrong use. If you 
take the suffering and death of Christ in the 
old Jerusalem aright, they will lead you to the 
new Jerusalem, where he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. Because the Bible came to 
us from the past, we are not to seek God back- 
ward, as if Christ were living in his eighteen 
hundred years ago, and Jehovah, wrapped in | 
the mantle of four thousand years, dwelt upon | 
Sinai. God is the eternal now, and we are to | 
look up and to look forward for the ever-living | 


Savior. 





NANA SAHIB. 


AS’ we have no doubt that many of our readers 
would be glad to be acquainted with the 
parentage and other antecedents of the man who 
bears this blood-stained name, we propose, in the 
present article, to give a brief sketch of him. 

Nana Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor—whose correct 
name is Sree Munt Dhoondoo Punt—is the eldest 
son, by adoption, of the late Badjee Rao, ex- 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, 

For many years previous to his death, Badjee 
Rao had been a dethroned pensioner of the East 
India Company. When in the fullness of his 
power, he had, as a native prince, assisted the 
East India Company in their war against Tippoo 
Sahib, the tiger of Seringapatam ; and, as a re- 
ward for his doing so, the Company, after years 
of strife with him—after negotiations, and exac- 
tions, and treaties, and violations of these treaties 
on their part—contrived, in 1817, to get hold of 
his dominions. After numerous and fierce con- 
flicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 8,000 men, and 
with an advantageous post, was prepared to do 
battle for the sovereignty of the Deccan; when 
Brigadier-General, Sir John Malcolm, who com- 
manded the British army, sent a flag of truce to 
him, with proposals for a surrender. 

The proposals made on the part of Sir John 
Malcolm were, that Badjee Rao, the Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas, should renounce his sovereignty 
altogether; that he should come, within twenty- 
four hours, with his family and a limited number 
of his adherents and attendants, into the British 
camp; that they should there be received with 
honor and respect; that he should be located in 
the holy city of Benares or in some other sacred 
place of Hindoostan; that he should have a lib- 
eral pension from the East India Company for 
himself and his family; that his old and attach- 
ed adherents should be provided for; and that 
the pension to be settled upon himself and his 
family should not be less than eight lacs of ru- 
pees—that is, £80,000 per annuin. 

After long and anxious deliberation with his 
prime minister and other great officers of state, 
the Peishwa accepted these proposals—went with 
his family and adherents into the British camp— 
and Bithoor was afterward assigned as his resi- 
dence. The East India Company, with their 
usual grasping and illiberal spirit of covetousness, 
were displeased with Sir John Malcolm for his 
granting these terms. But they, and the gov- 
ernor-general, Lord Hardinge, could not recede 
from them; and they took care to limit the stip- 
ulated allowance to the smallest sum mentioned 
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in the treaty—namely, eight lacs of rupees, or 
£80,000 per annum. : 

We have stated that the pension was to be con- 
ferred upon Badjee Rao and his family. Now, 
before we proceed further, we must mention, that 
by the Hindoo Shasters, or Scriptures, there is a 
fearful doom awarded against those who die 
childless; that doom is, the being consigned, after 
death, to “a place called Put, a place of horror, 
to which the manes of the childless are supposed 
to go, there to be tormented with hunger and 
thirst, for want of these oblations of food and 
libations of water, at prescribed periods, which it 
is the pious, and indeed indispensable duty of a 
living son to offer. 

Such are the principles of the Hindoo religion 
with regard to the want of natural male issue. 
Now, the same principles, in order to remedy the 
defect, permit the system of adoption where nat- 
ural issue fails. It was in accordance with this 
that Badjee Rao, in his old age, finding himself 
naturally childless as to male issue, by his will 
declared Nana Sahib to be his eldest son, heir, 
and representative. 

In his day, Badjee Rao, as chief of the power- 
ful Mahratta nation, had been a great sovereign. 
He survived his downfall—exercising civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, on a limited scale, at Bith- 
oor—thirty-five years. On the 28th of January, 
1851, he died. 

No sooner was his death made officially known, 
than Lord Dalhousie tabled a minute at the coun- 
cil board of Calcutta, ruling that the pension, ex- 
pressly guaranteed to the great Badjee Rao, and 
his family, should not be continued to the latter. 
Nana Sahib, Badjee Rao’s widows, and the other 
members of his family, were naturally stricken 
with grief and terror. They saw themselves re- 
duced to poverty. They had no other pecuniary 
resource than some trifling sum which Badjee 
Rao had left behind him. 

On the 24th of June, 1851, Nana Sahib for- 
warded a memorial to the lieutenant-governor of 
the north-west provinces of India on the subject. 
In reply, he was told that the pension could not 
be continued, but that a certain tract of land 
would be his for life. The commissioner of 
Bithoor, a public officer of high rank and stand- 
ing, and who knew the circumstances and claims 
of the ex-Peishwa’s family, forwarded an urgent 
appeal on their behalf; but, in a letter from the 
Secretary of the Governor-General, of date Sep- 
tember the 24th, 1851, he received a severe repri- 
mand for so doing. His recommendation was 
stigmatized as “uncalled for and unwarrantable.” 

After some further efforts in India, Nana Sahib 





addressed the Court of Directors, at Leadenhall- 
street, in England. His appeal to them was 
dated the 29th of December, 1852. 

In the eyes of the East India Company, the 
appeals of native princes of India do not seem to 
have been matters of much consequence. The 
Company appear to have considered that it added 
to their dignity to have the advocates of such 
princes waiting in their anterooms, Somewhere 
about December, 1853, the Company sent back 
Nana Sahib’s memorial to the government in 
India, and the result was, that nothing was done. 

It would appear that Nana Sahib, with smooth 
and gentlemanly manners, unites superior abili- 
ties; and that to these abilities he adds passions 
of the strongest and most vindictive nature. His 
spirit is high, and his vehemence of the most de- 
termined character. At the period of the break- 
ing out of the mutiny which has rendered his 
name infamous, he seems to have become a mon- 
omaniac on the subject of what he believed to be 
his wrongs. 

In the preceding sketch, subject, of course, to 
correction, we have endeavored to state facts, not 
with a view to advocating any cause, but simply 
for the purpose of communicating to our readers 
information as to some of the numerous causes 
which have led to the dreadful events which 
have recently occurred in the east. 

An Oriental, named Azimullah, was in London 
in 1855, for the purpose of making a last appeal 
in behalf of his employer, Nana Sahib. He 
lodged in a respectable private hotel in George- 
street, Hanover Square, where he lived in gentle- 
manlike style, and appeared a well-bred, agreea- 
ble person, of good intelligence about English 
matters. A person, on lately visiting the house, 
learned from its proprietor that the polite Azi- 
mullah, before departing from England, showed 
symptoms of a moody and soured feeling, and 
let fall several hints to the effect that England 
would yet regret the manner in which it had used 
his master. This same Azimullah has since ap- 
peared in the dismal transactions connected with 
the destruction of the Cawnpore garrison.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


———°@e—___—_—- 


OUR CHILDREN GROW UP IN OUR LIKENESS. 


Our children that lie in the cradle are ours, 
and bear in them those lines which shall yet 
make them to appear, the boy like the father, 
and the daughter like the mother; and we are 
God’s, growing up, we trust, into the lineaments 
which shall make us like unto him. “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” 
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TO THE LISTLESS MOURNER. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND, 


Comp—away, away, to the bright green fields, 
And inhale the soul-stirring air! 
Come—birds are singing, 
Flowers are springing, 
Nature to her God is bringing 
Sweetest tribute every-where. 
Throw off the fetters of wearying care, 
Turn away from thy blinding grief! 
Come! light is breaking, 
Music ’s waking, 
Heaven’s breath the tears is shaking 
From each tiny drooping leaf. 
Away to the woods—where the wild-bird sings 
To its young on the rocking spray 
The breeze is sighing, 
Time is flying, 
And thy hopes of heaven are dying 
With the swiftly-passing day. 
“A grave!” Ah! yes there are many graves 
In the broad earth’s treasuring breast ! 
While we are weeping 
They are sleeping; 
And the angels watch are keeping 
Where earth’s weary children rest. 


We too have graves—but their portals are vailed 
Till our pilgrimage here is done! 
The grass is swaying, 
Winds are playing 
Gayly there, while we are straying 
Blindly toward our hidden home. 
Would we sleep in peace when life is over; 
When the vail shall be turned away 
From the grave’s cold breast, 
Where we must rest ; 
When the last lingering foot is pressed 
Above our slumbering clay ? 
We must work, with a cheerful heart, and wait 
For the prize, not earned—but given! 
We must toil, and prove 
Our trusting love, 
If ever we hope to rest above 
With the white-robed bands of heaven. 


———roo——— 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


A WILD winter’s storm with the nightfall came down, 
And swept in mad fury the sea-bordered town; 

All living things fled from its path in affright, 

As shrieking and howling it burst on the night. 

Against the high windows with home-light aglow, 

The winds dashed in anger the hail and the snow; 

They whistled and screamed, but in impotent wrath 
Around the mansions of wealth they met in their path. 


But many a window and crazy old door 

Invited them into the homes of the poor; 

They scattered the embers whose last feeble glow 
Shed light on wan features and eyes glazed by woe. 


They called to each other in furious glee 
Of the sport that awaited them out on the sea, 





Where the waves only staid for the sweep of their breath 
To join in fierce revel with terror and death. 


Within a low cottage that stood on the shore, 
A widow knelt down on her white-sanded floor, 
And poured a deep prayer to the Father above, 
Beseeching His care for the son of her love. 


Far out on the ocean, a good ship and strong 

Had wrestled for life with the hurricane long, 
Till broken and mastless she bent to the wave, 
And groaning and gurgling she sank to her grave. 


But while the strong sailor, exhausted and pale, 

Went helplessly down to his death in the gale, 

Upborne on a spar was a young childish form, 

Outriding in safety the night and the storm. 

And fearfully sweet o’er that turbulent main 

Swelled the hymn of the child, with its trustful refrain, 
“T fear not, I fear not, the storm on the sea, 

For I know that my mother is praying for me.” 





THE BABE IN HEAVEN TO ITS MOTHER. 
BY M. Y. PARKINSON, 


GRIEVE not, grieve not, my sweet mamma, 
O, do not weep for me, 

For I am safe in heaven now, 
From sin and sorrow free ! 


’T was hard to leave thee, dear mamma, 
Thou know’st I fondly clung 

Around thy neck when bitter woe 
Thy anguished bosom wrung! 


Thou know’st, when death’s damp dew was spread 
O’er all my little frame, 

I turned to thee—implored thy aid, 
But yet implored in vain. 


Thou hadst no power to save thy boy, 
Death’s dart thou couldst not stay-- 

It sped—and for thy cherished joy 
Left but my lifeless clay. 


I saw thee dry thy burning tears, 
And calm thy throbbing breast— 

And ask, that in thy loving arms 
Once more thy babe might rest. 


Thy gentle hands did close mine eyes, 
And press my forehead cold ; 

Then, in one long impassioned gaze, 
Seemed centered all thy soul. 

But soon there came the chilling tho’t, 
Which blighted every joy, 

That the pale form within thine arms 
Was not thy cherish’d boy. 


*T was but the shrine which once had been 
“ An angel’s dwelling-place ;” 

The brow was pale—the eye was dim— 
All cold and motionless. 


I’m happy now, and I would woo 
Thy stricken spirit here, 

Where death can never, never come 
To sever ties so dear. 


Then grieve no more, my sweet mamma, 
O, dry each burning tear; 

And bring my little “sis” and “pa” 
And dwell forever here. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF, 


HE Reverend Sydney Smith was born in the 

year 1771, of a good family; was, with one 
of his three brothers, Courtenay, early sent to 
Winchester school, where he distinguished him- 
self, became captain of the school, and made, as 
he says, “above ten thousand Latin verses ;” 
then, after perfecting himself in French, finished 
his collegiate course at Oxford, where he obtained 
a fellowship. He wished to study for the bar, 
but had not sufficient means, and after nearly 
going out to China as supercargo of a vessel, re- 
luctantly made up his mind to enter the Church— 
the refuge for most of England’s impoverished 
gentry. 

It has often been said that Sydney should have 
been a lawyer rather than a clergyman; and that 
his vocation did not fit him, nor he it. I believe 
this to be a great mistake. Doubtless he had 
admirable qualities for a lawyer, and would have 
distinguished himself at the bar. His individual 
success in life would have been greater—but he 
would have done less good—would have had 
fewer and lesser chances to do battle for the right 
there than in his place as a clergyman—would 
have been assailed by greater temptations to 
worldliness, have had fewer restraints—and re- 
straint his uproarious spirit needed—and, if he 
had early attained independence, which would 
doubtless have been the case had he been a law- 
yer, he would, perhaps, have become indolent—at 
any rate have needed the constant sting of al- 
most poverty to urge him on to action, and to the 
development of his best powers. 

Because he was naturally a wit, and naturally 
looked at things as commonplace stupid people 
do not, he has been accused of being unministe- 
rial. As though to laugh and cause others to 
laugh at evil were wrong; as though to see 
clearly, think strongly, and speak unreservedly 
on those abuses which, from long standing, have 
become potent in society, were either improper or 
injudicious for one who, as God’s minister, is 
commanded to “bear witness against” sins of all 
kinds. Henry Ward Beecher—whose genius is 
much akin to Sydney Smith’s—labors under the 
same imputation. Beecher, too, would be a suc- 
cessful lawyer. Beecher is—Smith was—in his 
most proper place in the pulpit. Both men would 
have lost much of their influence for good any 
where else. Both would have taken somewhat 
their tone from their surroundings. Both needed 
the safeguards of the ministerial position to direct 


and keep in bounds those rampant spirits which 
Vou. XVITI.—35 





are as powerful for evil as for good, and which, 
like a shot from a cannon, accomplish their ut- 
most good only when pointed in the proper direc- 
tion. 

Then, somehow, dullness is come to be the pre- 
rogative of the pulpit. A dull man is a safe 
man (?), and will not hurt the feelings of his 
parishioners. Dullness, too, is associated with 
profundity—has been, I suppose, ever since the 
owl became the pet bird of Minerva, Sydney 
Smith well says himself, in one of his lectures 
on moral philosophy*—than which there is no 
more interesting or more common-sense treatise 
on the subject in the language—that “there is an 
association in men’s minds between dullness and 
wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very 
powerful influence in decision upon character, 
and is not overcome without considerable diffi- 
culty. The reason is that the outward signs of a 
dull man and a wise man are the same, and so 
are the outward signs of a frivolous man and a 
witty man; and we are not to expect that the 
majority will be disposed to look to much more 
than the outward sign. I believe the fact to be 
that wit is very seldom the only eminent quality 
in the mind of any man; it is commonly accom- 
panied by many other talents of every descrip- 
tion, and ought to be considered as a strong evi- 
dence of a fertile and superior understanding.” 
And then, further, when. speaking of great men: 
“The meaning of an extraordinary man is that 
he is eight men, not one man; that he has as 
much wit as if he had no sense, and as much 
sense as if he had no wit; that his conduct is as 
judicious as if he were the dullest of human 
beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he 
were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is 
combined with sense and information; when it is 
softened by benevolence and restrained by strong 
principle ; when it is in the hands of a man who 
can use it and despise it, who can be witty, and 
something much better than witty, who loves 
honor, justice, decency, good-nature, morality, 
and religion ten thousand times better than wit; 
wit is then a beautiful part of our nature. . . . 
Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his life by tasteless food; but God has 
given us wit, and flavor, and laughter, and per- 
fumes to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 
and to charm his pained steps over the burning 
marl.” 

Is not this true? And is it not this kind of 
wit which men unthinkingly try to bar out from 





* Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, by Syd- 
ney Smith, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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the pulpit, where it surely sheds its brightest, best 
luster? But what Pindar said of music, and 
Coleridge applied to genius, holds equally true of 
wit: “As many as are not delighted by it are 
disturbed, perplexed, and irritated.” 

In 1797 Sydney came to Edinburgh—driven 
there “by stress of politics,” as he puts it. In 
1801 the Edinburgh Review was started by him- 
self, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, and some 
others—all at that time young, untitled, and poor 
men. The style of the Review, lively and read- 
able, was something unprecedented in that kind 
of English literature. Lord Cockburn says “the 
old periodical opiates were extinguished at once.” 
But Sydney Smith’s contributions appalled at 
first even his fellow-editors. His liveliness, they 
thought, detracted unfavorably from the dignity 
of the Review. And certainly the manner of 
one of his reviews, in the first number of the 
new periodical, was a little calculated to astonish 
those accustomed to the dignified dullness which 
was till then the mode. 

This first paper professes to be a review of 
the “Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane 
Society,” by W. Longford, D. D., and is worthy 
to be quoted. It runs thus: 

“An accident which happened to the gentle- 
man engaged in reviewing this sermon proves, in 
the most striking manner, the importance of this 
charity for restoring to life persons in whom the 
vital power is suspended. He was discovered 
with Dr. Longford’s discourse lying open before 
him, in a state of most profound sleep, from 
which he could not by any means be awakened 
for a great length of time. By attending, how- 
ever, to the rules prescribed by the Humane 
Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, apply- 
ing hot flannels, and carefully removing the dis- 


course itself to a great distance, the critic was re-. 


stored to his disconsolate brothers. 

“The only account he could give of himself 
was, that he remembers reading on regularly till 
he came to the following pathetic description of a 
drowned tradesman, beyond which he recollects 
nothing. [Here follows an extract.] This ex- 
tract will suffice for the style of the sermon. 
The charity itself is beyond all praise.” 

This was reviewing with a vengeance. No 
wonder that once in a while we find Jeffrey re- 
monstrating with the mad parson upon his fun, 
and he defending himself by declaring, what was 
the undeniable truth, that his articles were more 
read and excited greater attention in England 
than any others. Says he: “Almost any one of 
the sensible men who write for the ‘Review’ 
would have written a much wiser and more pro- 





found article than I have done upon the game 
laws. Iam quite certain that nobody would ob- 
tain more readers for his essay upon such a sub- 
ject, and I am equally certain that the principles 
are right, and that there is no lack of sense in it.” 
Among the subjects which he discussed with a 
peculiar view to social or political amelioration 
were, Catholic Emancipation, Popular, Profes- 
sional, and Female Education, Public Schools, 
University .Reform, Church Reform, Method- 
ism—this latter intolerantly and injudiciously— 
The Game Laws, Botany Bay, Chimney Sweep- 
ers, Spring Guns, Prisons and Prison Discipline, 
The Poor Laws, Counsel for Prisoners—English 
criminals were not, at that time, permitted to 
have counsel, a strange fact viewed from the 
stand-point of our days—Indian Missions—also in- 
judiciously discussed—Irish Penances, etc. There 
are, besides, various reviews of books of travel, 
novels, etc. All are written in his own happy 
way, and those papers whose subjects promise the 
least of interest for the general reader will be 
found to be most delightful essays, full of his own 
sparkling wit, by which he sheds light upon the 
most abstruse subjects. Amid all his own abund- 
ant jocularity, he kept strict watch over his less 
responsible companions, and over the general tone 
of the Review, more than once declaring his firm 
resolve to withdraw from it if it adopted a tone 
encouraging to infidel principles. This surely was 
evidence that the joking parson was from princi- 
ple and in his soul a Christian. 

In 1804 Sydney was in London, where soon he 
became the center of an appreciative circle of 
friends. On his first entrance to London society, 
we read that he was counted shy. Sydney 
Smith, at thirty-three, shy! It sounds strange. 
However, his shyness did not prevent him from 
being appreciated by his new friends. He was 
very successful in London. His lectures on Moral 
Philosophy, quaint mixture as they are of odd 
paradox, fun, and good, manly, common sense, 
were listened to by crowded houses. His power 
as one of the reformers of the day was felt. His 
fine social qualities made him fviends every- 
where. With all this eminence and influence he 
was forced to aceept, as the best provision attain- 
able for his family, the small living of Forston-le- 
Clay in Yorkshire. This banishment from Lon- 
don and its charming society must have been 
most bitter to him. But it brought out the best 
qualities of his mind and heart, and showed 
that he was truly a man and a Christian. “I 
turned schoolmaster,” he says, “to educate my 
son, as I could not afford to send him to school. 
Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress, to educate 
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my girls, as I could not afford a governess. I 
turned farmer, as I could not let my land. A 
man-servant was too expensive; so I caught up 
a little garden girl, made like a mile-stone, chris- 
tened her Bunch, put a napkin in her hand, and 
made her my butler. I had little furni- 
ture, so I bought a cart-load of deals, took a car- 
penter—who came to me for parish relief—called 
Jack Robinson, with a face like a full moon, 
into my service, established him in a barn, and 
said, ‘Jack, furnish my house.’ You see the re- 
sult. . . . Added to all these domestic cares, 
I was village parson, village doctor, village com- 
forter, village magistrate, and Edinburgh review- 
er; so you see I had not much time left on my 
hands to regret London.” 

In 1828, when he should have been made a 
bishgp and was not, he removed to Combe 
Florey, which he soon made a most comfortable 
and delightful parsonage. Here it was he tied 
oranges with threads to the boughs of the trees 
on the lawn when some townsfolk were about 
paying him a visit, and, when a lady happened 
to hint that the pretty paddock could be im- 
proved by deer, fitted his two donkeys with ant- 
lers, to their own and his visitors abundant sur- 
prise. Beyond such extravagances as these he 
never went; holding, with the late Marquess of 
Hertford, who once checked a party of ingenious 
tormentors by the remark that the human mind 
was various, and that there was no knowing how 
much melted butter a gentleman would bear in 
his pocket without quarreling. 

There was, however, one species of mystifica- 
tion in which he indulged himself. This was the 
quoting pretended passages from books which had 
no existence—not, be it understood, to fortify an 
argument, but to give character to an apt illustra- 
tion. When he first moved into the country his 
parishioners, the farmers, were addicted to keeping 
savage dogs, and no argument availed to put down 
this nuisance, which they cherished as a right. 
Sydney sent to a Yorkshire paper an alleged re- 
port of the trial of a Northamptonshire farmer 
for keeping a savage dog, with the sentence of 
imprisonment, with hard labor and private whip- 
ping, passed upon the offender. The effect, he 
used to tell, was wonderful, and the reign of Cer- 
berus was ended in the land. The hoax was not 
discovered for many years, and when it was it 
only raised a laugh at the victimized farmers. 
His friends the editors were sometimes ruthlessly 
trifled with. Thus the publication named at the 
head of his article on “Counsel for Prisoners” in 
the Edinburgh Review, and which furnished os- 
tensibly the text for that essay, had no existence 





except in his own fertile fancy. But in all this 
jesting there was no harm, but good. A fictitious 
trial put an end to a nuisance. A fictitious text 
headed and lent occasion to one of his most sens- 
ible and humane essays, And this was not a 
special but a general habit. 

Those who knew him best state—what is in- 
deed sufficiently evident—that he wrote without 
much difficulty or labor. Yet he was careful, 
and tolerably sensitive about having his jokes 
spoiled by printer or editor. There is nothing 
elaborate in his style, which is eminently manly, 
straightforward, clear, and inornate. The fact is, 
he was a clear thinker, and, probably, as one of 
his friends writes, “had half of an essay in his 
head before pen was touched to paper.” He 
saw readily to the bottom of things—he caught 
quickly those subtile likenesses between widely- 
different things which escape the common mind ; 
and this, indeed, is at the bottom of his wit. His 
style of writing differed but little from his way 
of talking—as the following specimen of’ his talk 
will show. And thus we see again that the odd, 
quaint, funny images which so abounded in his 
essays and reviews came to him as naturally, 
floated through his mind as constantly as he 
knew how to use them felicitously. Some one 
mentioned that a young Scotchman, who had 
been lately in the neighborhood, was about to 
marry an Irish widow, double his weight and of 
considerable dimensions. “Going to marry her!” 
he exclaimed, bursting out laughing, “going to 
marry her! You mean a part of her. He could 
not marry her all himself. It would be a case 
not of bigamy but of trigamy. The neighbor- 
hood or the magistrates should interfere. There 
is enough of her to furnish wives for a whole 
parish, One man marry her! It is monstrous! 
You might people a colony with her; or give an 
assembly with her; or perhaps take your morn- 
ing’s walk around her, always provided there 
were frequent resting-places, and you were in 
rude health. I was once rash enough to try 
walking around her before breakfast, but only got 
half way round and gave it up exhausted. Or 
you might read the Riot Act, and disperse her; 
in short, you might do any thing with her but 
marry her.” 

“O, Mr. Sydney !” said a young lady recover- 
ing from the general laugh, “did you make that 
all yourself ?” 

“Yes, Lucy,” throwing himself back in his 
arm-chair, and shaking with laughter, “all my- 
self, child, all my own thunder. Do you think, 
when I am about to make a joke I send for my 
neighbors C. and G., or consult the clerk and 
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Church-wardens upon it? But let us go into the 
garden.” 

He was not only a wit himself, but had a keen 
appreciation of wit in others, and really loved a 
good story—for the story’s sake. Hearing one 
day a story of a poet friend of his which im- 
mensely delighted him, he instantly offered tl e 
narrator five shillings for the exclusive use of t 
for a week, and the bargain was instantly struc, 
and the money paid down. He had no hesitation 
about repeating any capital story which pleased 
him very much, A story, which seemed to haunt 
him for weeks, was one of a tame magpie in a 
church, ‘that suddenly descended on the reading 
desk and endeavored to fly off with the sermon; 
and of the desperate struggle that ensued be- 
tween the bird and the preacher, “the congrega- 
tion,” said he, “all in favor of the bird.” 

Like all sensible men, Sydney took extreme 
delight in the company and conversation of sensi- 
ble ladies, and he had the good fortune to know 
many noble women. It was in his letters to the 
Dowager Countess of Morley, that he developed 
his celebrated theory as to the transformation of 
Blue Coat Boys into Quakers, and the consequent 
non-existence of Quaker babies. His compli- 
ments to ladies are always delightful. To Lady 
Dufferin he wrote: “I am just beginning to get 
well of that fit of gout, at the beginning of which 
you were charitable enough to pay me a visit— 
and I said, the same Providence which inflicts 
gout creates Dufferins! We must take the good 
and the evils of life.” To Lord Mahon: “Pray 
present my benediction to your charming wife, 
who I am sure would bring any plant in the gar- 
den into full flower by merely looking at it. Try 
the experiment from mere curiosity.” To Charles 
Dickens: “My dear Dickens, I accept your obli- 
ging invitation conditionally. If I am invited by 
any greater genius than yourself, or one by whose 
works I have been more completely interested, I 
will repudiate you, and dine with the more splen- 
did phenomenon of the two.” 

But a truce to stories. We have spoken of 
Sydney Smith’s reviews—where, indeed, his 
opinions are most plainly put on record; and 
here, with all our admiration of his wonderful 
common sense, his marvelous wit, and his great 
honesty, we must endeavor to point out the weak 
place in his character, which led him from right 
to wrong on several occasions—notably in his in- 
discriminate and almost intolerant attacks upon 
missionaries and Methodism, which two phenom- 
ena have so far survived the fierce attacks of the 
reviewer as to become permanent “ institutions.” 
Sydney Smith’s is an instance showing that com- 





mon sense—worldly wisdom—is not a safe guide 
for auy man; and that, relied upon too exclusive- 
ly, it serves merely to make its possessor know 
his power, and use it presumptuously and arro- 
gantly. Sydney had great powers of ridicule, 
and, knowing his strength in this line, he seems 
often to have acted upon the principle—certainly 
wrong—that whatever could be ridiculed must by 
implication be wrong. Whoever reads his essays 
will see in how many instances he has substituted 
ridicule for reason. Then, where he assails, he is 
invariably too general in his denunciations. Be- 
cause the Joanna Southcote-ians and Irvingites— 
miserable fanatics—were dissenters from his loved 
Establishment, he brings all Methodists, Baptists, 
and others under the same head, and denounces 
them as “ranters.’ Though a liberal man for 
his day and country, he could never bring him- 
self to allow that a man having the “vulgar” 
name of Jehosaphat Ringletub could by any pos- 
sibility expound the Gospel as faithfully or as 
clearly as one possessing the more euphonious 
name of Sydney Smith. He can not think that 
one who has served an apprenticeship at shoe- 
making can possibly have as much common 
sense and piety as one who has spent an equal 
number of years in fox-hunting and drinking 
other people’s port wine. He never will believe 
that a man in patched trowsers and a dingy coat 
can possess the same amount of true, communica- 
table religion as one who wears broadcloth, and, 
if poor himself, has the entree to “good society.” 
He can not think for a moment that an illiterate 
man can preach Christ to illiterate men. (That 
it is best that illiterate men should preach, we do 
not say. But surely better an ungrammatical 
Christian than an educated fox-hunter or college- 
bred freethinker.) Sydney Smith thought there 
could be no Christianity without grammar, and that 
Murray was the Divinely-prescribed avant courier 
to true religion. It would be curious to know 
how correctly “Peter and James, the son of Zeb- 
edee, and John his brother,” spoke when they 
began expounding the Gospel—or whether it was 
because of the correctness of their grammar that 
they were chosen. 

But Sydney Smith did not oelieve that the 
same God who ruled then oversees the affairs of 
men now. He scoffs at special providences, as 
though all providences were not special—as 
though it were not written that not a sparrow 
shall fall to the ground without the knowledge 
and consent of the Creator. 

After, however, all is said that can be against 
Sydney’s violence, unreasonableness, or whatever 
name it may be called by, we have only declared 
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that he was human, and liable to error. And 
there remains in his favor so large an amount of 
noble, sensible, Christian sentiment. He led the 
van so long in their opposition against old-fogy 
evils in England, and the age owes him so much 
in the way he taught it to look inéo instead of at 
the surface of things, that we must place him in a 
foremost rank of the “men of the time.” 


—— —0e——— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
TEACHER. 
BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 
QUEER IDEAS. 


T is now close to seven years ago that I sat 

down in my easy chair and corrected the com- 
positions of my class. While I was thus en- 
gaged, one of my girls, who was remarkable only 
for the snowy whiteness of her skin, came to me 
and said: “Master, if I neglect to wash my neck 
and it becomes dirty, will my heart also become 
dirty ?? I could not help laughing at her strange 
question. Next came a pale-looking bey, who 
asked me if the warm weather which we then 
had came from South America. He thought that 
the cold weather of winter was unknown in that 
quarter, His sister, also deaf, inquired of me if 
it was not right for a sister to love her brother. 
She came to my school in her nineteenth year, 
and consequently made little progress in her 
studies. Her physiognomy was not any thing in- 
tellectual. 

A small boy, who was considered by his com- 
panions as a prodigy of genius, constructed the 
following sentence: “John bad God will whip.” 
The John here mentioned had offended the 
writer of this most ungrammatical sentence. 
John, though only seven years of age at the 
time of which I speak, wrote remarkably well, 
considering the two years he had been under in- 
struction. He could write out a short story with 
considerable accuracy. His earliest essays in this 
kind abounded in grammatical blunders, although 
the ideas in general were good. I will give « 
specimen : 

“A man rides a wild horse. He mounts it. 
He rides it. He whips it. It runs very fast. 
He thinks to buy another a horse. He wishes to 
drinks water, He dismounts from it, he ties a 
horse’s rein to a post. He walks to a pump, he 
drinks water, then he mounts it, he whips it. It 
is angry, runs very fast, he sees a large house and 
horses in the field, he wishes to buy the horses, 
he takes care to feed the horses well.” 

Quite in contrast with his earliest efforts at 
composition, in a literary point of view, is the 


following production of this same John after two 
years’ instruction : 

“Mr. Joe, the Jersey Mute, is in the habit of 
corresponding with Mr. Bowdle. He gets paper, 
ink, and a pen. He sits down on a chair, and 
writes a funny story, which he sends to the wife 
of Mr. Bowdle. She reads it—she laughs. She 
shows her husband the letter of Mr. Joe, the 
Jersey Mute. He is pleased with it, and prints 
it in his newspaper. He sends Mr. Joe a copy 
of his paper. Mr. Joe is glad to find his funny 
letter in the paper. Mr. Bowdle likes him be- 
cause he is smart.” 

Mr. Bowdle published the “Cambridge Dem- 
ocrat.” John not only knew that I took the 
“Democrat,” but he had seen a few “ink drops” 
of mine in that paper; and hence the little story. 
I am constrained to acknowledge that John’s 
piece contains a world of truth. “Mr, Joe, the 
Jersey Mute, is in the habit of corresponding 
with Mr. Bowdle.” True to a thought. “Mr. 
Bowdle is pleased with Joe’s letter, and prints it 
in his paper.” A good idea, decidedly. I like 
John the better for that. “Mr. Joe is glad to 
find his funny letter in the paper.” Never was a 
homely truth more clearly told. “Mr. Bowdle 
loves Mr. Joe because he is smart.” Too good 
to be lost, ’pon my word. The why has a vast 
deal of the ludicrous in it, though that fellow of 
a boy did not mean it. I abandoned myself to 
convulsions of laughter while I read the boy’s 
performance. 

Death entered my school—a fat little girl fell 
avictim. A fair-faced young lady, whose initials 
were 8. C. J., but whom I will call Jones for 
short, told her fellow-scholars that she heard the 
deceased girl singing above her head. I felt too 
sick to teach much; she looked serious, for 
she said she feared I might also die; and she 
chided any of her companions who smiled or 
laughed, telling them that it was wicked to laugh 
during my sickness, and that she would shut her 
mouth as long as I was indisposed. I was in the 
habit of making my girls bring me a fresh pitcher 
of water when I was “dry ;” if I forgot to tell 
Jones to bring me a pitcher, she often lost her 
temper, and demanded the why and the where- 
fore I did not wish her to bring the water. 

Jobby, a queer-looking fellow, had a decided 
antipathy against the women in general, because 
their first mother—Eve—ruined Adam. I once 
| discovered him smiling on a girl beside him, and 
| pretended to accuse him of talking with her. 
| (No talking, be it observed, is allowed in the 
| school-room during school hours.) He denied 
the charge, but said that he was laughing at her 
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| 
sins. “Where are her sins?’ I asked him. “In | 


her eyes,” replied he. I said, “I can not see 
them. What puts it into your stupid noddle 
that her sins are in her eyes?’ He replied, 
“Why, sir, her eyes are full of mischief.” I 
begged to know his idea of her sins; and he 
answered that her evil eyes could allure a man to 
ruin as Eve’s did Adam. 

- I used to drink large quantities of water during 
the day. One morning I had taken about half a 
dozen draughts of this refreshing liquid; my 
girls expressed their fears that I should become a 
“drunkard.” They did not know that a drunk- 
ard is one who is inebriated with strong liquor. 
They besought me to abstain from an excessive 
use of water, laboring under the impression that 
I was going the way of the drunkard. When I 
endeavored to play the drunkard for the amuse- 
ment of my class, they stood aloof from me as 
they would from a snake, and called me an un- 
fortunate man. 

I had almost forgotten to say that these pupils 
had come but recently, and as a consequence 
their erroneous opinions had not been obviated. 
The longer they staid the better they understood 
the plain truths of morality and religion and the 
elements of logic, till at last they came to talk 
intelligently on the ordinary topics of the day. 
The opinions of the deaf and dumb before in- 
struction are sometimes ludicrous, and sometimes 
absurd. Their ideas of a future state of existence 
are very curious. Not long ago—I was teach- 
ing new pupils—I endeavored to impress upon 
them the truth that we will all die. In speaking 
of death I explained to them that a man is born, 
grows up, becomes old, sickens and dies. At the 
word “old,” a boy, whose parents were well off, 
buried his face in his hands and wept. Sur- 
prised at his conduct, I asked him the reason of 
his tears. While the tears streamed down his 
face he signed, “I hate to be old; I will not be 
old; no, never indeed. I will not die, either. 
Must J become old ?” Finding that I had been 
misunderstood, I signaled: “Many children die 
as well as adults. We can not tell when either 
of us will die. But, my boy, my object in speak- 
ing of the epochs of a man’s life was to illustrate 
the delicate shades of thought in connection with | 
the word ‘old.’” The boy shook his head, the | 
tears running thick and fast down his face, and | 
signed, “No, no!” He went so far as to tell me | 
that I and not he was an old man. I said, “ Yes, 
I am getting old, and expect to die. I was a | 
small boy like you once. See how white my | 
hair is getting.” | 

The boy took hold of his hair, and made signs | 





for me to look at it to see if it was white. “No, 
it is all black,” responded I, “because you are 
quite young.” The boy smiled, as if he thought 
that I had at last acknowledged the corn, and he 
signed to me on his fingers, “old never!” at the 
same time pressing his finger against his breast, 
and accompanying the action with a shake of his 
head, by which he signified that he would not 
become old, not he. 


PIOUS OR NOT? 


1 always wish to be “posted up” in every 
thing that pertains to the moral education of deaf 
mutes. So the other week I put the question to 
my class, direct and plumb: “Are you pious or 
not ?” 

Margaret, a little girl of ten years, said in a 
whisper, “I try to be pious.” 

Anna, No. 3, for there are in my class two oth- 
ers bearing the same name, said, “I sometimes 
try to be pious.” 

William, who is the liveliest little mischief I 
ever saw, said, “I do not know, sir.” 

John—“I sometimes find it difficult to be 
pious, but nevertheless I try to be so.” 

Elizabeth—* Why do you ask me this ques- 
tion ?” 

Anna, No. 1—“I beg to be excused from telling 
you.” 

Andrew—*“I do not like to tell you, sir.” 

Robert—“I will not tell you, never!” 

Anna, No. 2—“ Why, sir, God alone knows 
whether I am pious or not.” 

George—“ My teacher, are you pious ?” 

Abraham—‘I am very pious.” 

Sarah—* I am some pious.” 

Lydia, smiling—* I am not pious, sir, because I 
forgot to say my prayer yesterday.” 

At the words of Lydia, some of the members 
of my class sprang to their feet, and looked sort 
of sideways into her face. They seemed to be 
shocked at the impiety of her language; but 
without saying a word, they resumed their seats, 
and the teacher went on questioning them. 


JUVENILE AUTHORS. 


I shall never forget the earnestness with which 
the members of my class in 1853 pressed upon 
me the publication of their own compositions in 
some newspaper that delighted to encourage ju- 
venile talent. They seemed consumed with anx- 
iety to shine in the columns of a public journal. 
I endeavored, but all in vain, to convince them 
of the impropriety of playing author before their 
education was half finished. At length I con- 
cluded to humor their whims for once. “But 
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what newspaper will consent to give publicity to 
the inklings of the boy-men ?” said I to myself. 
I wrote to the editor of the “Cambridge Demo- 
crat” about publishing the compositions of my 
pupils once only. He replied that he must ex- 
amine them before giving his decision. I leave 
the reader to imagine how eagerly my scholars 
strove to produce something worthy of publica- 
tion. Their manuscript communications I bun- 
dled up and sent them, together with a short pref- 
ace and the concluding remarks written by my- 
self. How wildly my scholars danced when on 
the following week they found their own compo- 
sitions printed in full! They were beside them- 
selves with joy. I will here insert the communi- 
cations of my scholars arranged under the several 
heads, exactly as they appeared in the paper: 


VENUS. 


BY BOB. 


This planet revolves round the sun at the 
mean distance of sixty-eight millions of miles. 
It completes its revolution in about seven and 
one-half months. It turns on its axis in little 
less than twenty-four hours. The light reflected 
by this planet is very brilliant, and often renders 
it visible to the naked eye in the day-time. 
Spots are sometimes seen on the surface of this 
planet, Heat and light at Venus are twice great- 
er than with us, 


A LETTER TO MY MOTHER. 


BY SALLY, OF TWELVE. 


I received your king letter yesterday, for which 
I thank you. I am glad to hear that you are 
well. You speak of coming to see me on Christ- 
mas day; and I hope you will not fail to come. 
Indeed, I am anxious to see you. The north 
wing of the Deaf and Dumb Institation is com- 
pleted, and will soon be occupied. The south 
wing is now being plastered. One of the teach- 
ers here is sick, but he still continues teaching. 
Write to me soon. Give my love to my broth- 
ers and sisters. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY TOM, OF TEN. 


This state is celebrated for its lofty mountains 
and beautiful lakes. Its inhabitants are chiefly 
farmers and graziers. There are several large 
manufacturing towns in the south-eastern part of 
this state, and the fisheries are carried on exten- 
sively from Portsmouth. Concord is the capital 
of New Hampshire. Portsmouth has one of the 
finest harbors in the world. Great Falls, Dover, 
Exeter, and Nashua, are large manufacturing vil- 
lages, 
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LITTLE STORIES. 
BY JACK, OF THIRTEEN. 


A girl was sick. She could not go to school. 
Her mistress gave her medicine; but she grew 
worse, and afterward died. 

A man was rowing in,a boat on the river. 
The wind blew hard. The boat was upset, and 
the man was drowned. 

A boy wished to sell his book. He saw 
Thomas. He knew that he was a silly fellow. 
He sold his book to Thomas for twenty-five cents. 
Thomas could not read it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
BY LIZZIE, OF TEN. 


Where is your dog? 

He died last night. 

Where is the Deaf and Dumb Institution ? 

It is situated at the north-west corner of Broad 
and Pine streets. 

How long has Mr. H. been Principal of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution ? 

About thirty-two years. 


WHICH. 


BY MOLLY, OF NINE. 


The flesh of a cow which is ten years old is 
not a good dish. 

A girl buys a cat which is black. 

A boy has a dog which is lame. 

A boy buys a book which contains many pic- 
tures. 

The last of these communications which I sent 
the editor is the following: 


A NOVEL. 
BY SAM, OF NINETEEN, 


Jane was a young lady of peerless beauty. 
Her parents were wealthy. They doted on her. 
Her education was excellent. A soldier saw, fell 
in love, and proposed to her, but she did not 
want him. Despairing of success in the matri- 
monial business, he ran into a stable near by, and 
there committed suicide by cutting his throat 
with a scythe. Jane deeply regretted the fatal 
effects of her refusal to marry the unhappy man, 
She remained single till her death. 

I pause to make an observation, drawn from 
these efforts at immortality on the part of my 
young charge, that a small periodical devoted to 
easy stories, essays, etc., from the pens of the pu- 
pils, would contribute to develop their mental 
powers. With regard to the literary execution 
of the communications given above, it must be 
remarked that they are not entirely original; but 
I send them just as they were written. 
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INCOMPATIBILITY OF TEMPER. 


BY PROF. W. H. BARNES. 


HARLES DICKENS having written romances 
for many years, has commenced making them 
in real life. The question was started as anciently 
as, the date of Cato’s conversation concerning old 
age, whether greater genius is required to do or 
describe great deeds. Men have been divided in 
sentiment whether Homer or Achilles was the 
greater character. When men like Xenophon 
and Cesar have both done great actions and de- 
scribed them well, the verdict of mankind has 
been unaninious in according to them the honor 
due to lofty genius. Our modern novelist seems 
emnlous of the honor of the hero as well as of 
the herald. Having achieved the requisite ex- 
ploits, he needs now only to fall in with the pre- 
vailing mania for autobiography, and he can de- 
pict “Boz” in as glowing colors as those with 
which he adorned the “inimitable Mr. Pecksniff.” 
This romance would inaugurate a new style of 
novel. Most modern romances have great simi- 
larity of plot: The accidental meeting; the ten- 
der sentiment; the secret interview; the unwel- 
come interference of angry father or ill-natured 
guardian; the pathetic letters which pass and re- 
pass, eluding the vigilance of watchful eyes; hills 
of difficulty climbed; seas of trouble traversed; 
hero and heroine marry and live happy ever 
afterward. 

The new romance will be of different plot. 
Scene opens with the wedding. Friends smile 
approval. Years are spent, as the world imag- 
ines, without a jar or discord to disturb the har- 
mony. Children grow up about the family hearth 
and cause the halls to echo with their joyous 
laughter. At length the husband, becoming every 
year better versed in the mysteries of intellectual 
philosophy, discovers that there issome mental dis- 
similarity, some “incompatibility of temper.” He 
brings about a separation, and publishes a card, 
asserting that all is done by mutnal agreement— 
beseeching the partial public to look with favor 
upon this freak, in view of the quarter of a cen- 
tury spent by the writer in hard work for the 
world. 

There is a well-known tendency in the novel- 
reader to act romances in real life. She reads in 
her favorite fictions of the noble-hearted, high- 
souled Ernest Wildmar, and resolves she will 
never marry till she finds a man embodying his 
fine traits of character. The first individual who 


presents himself affecting the chivalrous bearing | 


and sentimental speeches of her hero, bears away 
her heart. Following the footsteps of her he- | 


roine, she elopes with her lover, and has “ wretch- 
edness” written as the running title of the subse- 
quent chapters of her life. 

The writer of a novel is generally supposed to 
differ much from the reader thereof. He is 
thought to have no tendency toward living ro- 
mantically. He is so steadily employed in de- 
scribing the doings of his characters that people 
imagine he has little time or inclination to per- 
form similar deeds in his own person. 

The world can readily conceive how an inex- 
perienced youth, standing out before the scenes, 
and beholding the dances of the puppets, might 
magnify them into real persons, and go forth and 
foolishly endeavor to imitate them. But men are 
prone to wonder how the novelist himself can be 
possessed of such infatuation. He stands behind 
the curtain. He sees the oily ropes and pulleys 
by which the amusing motions are made. He 
knows of what scanty materials great romances 
are constructed; on what frail ground-work of fact 
his characters stand; what unreal and ephemeral 
beings they are. The patronizing public scarcely 
expects the showman to walk forth and play 
among his puppets. The novel-reading world is 
startled to see the hero-monger become a hero. 
It is much as if Powers should, by some magic, 
transform himself into his Greek Slave, or Bar- 
num should assume the proportions of Tom 
Thumb, or be metamorphosed inte his “mer- 
maid.” 

The theater is the influence by which the trans- 
formation has been effected. The stage, which a 
recent authority defends as a great source of moral 
illumination to the age, has shed light on the 
family relations of the great novelist, and enables 
him to notice incompatibility of temper where it 
had never been suspected. 

A year or two ago we were all interested in 
reading the newspaper accounts of private theat- 
ricals, gotten up by Mr. Dickens for the amuse- 
ment of himself and a select company of invited 
friends. We were told that the novelist, with his 
great power in delineating character, combined 
much histrionic talent. Of course, the propriety 
of the proceedings was apparent to every reader. 
The theater at home—surely all its wrong tend- 
encies are taken away! The “mud statue” is 
destined to be washed clean at last. The stage 
will now appear as a source of healthful social 
amusement, and vindicate its claim to be regarded 
as one of the moral agencies of the age. 

How smoothly the lubricated wheels of theat- 
rical machinery earn What a refined and ap- 
| preciative auditory! There is no need of retiring 
to adjoining saloons for refreshment. The spark- 
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ling wines flow freely among the guests as they 
recline upon luxurious sofas. 

At length it occurs to some wise and reflecting 
minds that amateur actors are not equal to those 
of the “profession.” There could be no harm in 
introducing some talent from the “boards.” It 
would be a-delicate method of encouraging art. 
Recent newspapers state, with all the boldness of 
statistical authority, that there is less immorality 
among actors than among persons of any other 
profession. The introduction of talent from the 
stage would add to the moral capital of the en- 
terprise. 

An eminent young actress is accordingly se- 
cured. She appears with great applause. Mr. 
Dickens and she act some very interesting scenes, 
to the infinite amusement of the company. What 
a noble Romeo is Mr. Dickens! what an exqui- 
site Juliet is Miss Seman! How beautiful! how 
graceful! how captivating! 

* * * * * * 

In the midst of the confusion which follows, 
the popular actor overlooks his wife. The eldest 
son happens to be at hand, and, in a very filial 
manner, stands by his mother, while Mr. Dickens 
seeks another house. The new state of things is 
noised abroad. People are given to understand 
that the cause is incompatibility of temper. Of 
course, every body believes that this is the true 
explanation, especially people who think novels 
are “true stories.” It is supposed Mr. Dickens 
became blind twenty-three or four years ago, and 
groped in darkness for a long time. Recently he 
obtained his second sight—as people sometimes 
do—and became properly aware of his unhappy 
domestic relations. 

“Incompatibility of temper” will hereafter be 
as useful a plea for divorce as insanity is for mur- 
der or bankruptcy for dishonesty. It is a modern 
time and labor-saving invention, by which a per- 
son may pass by railroad from the state of matri- 
mony, instead of on foot, as was the old process. 
This is as much more expeditious than all other 
ways, from the confined harbor of marriage to the 
Pacific seas of singleness, as the Isthmus railroad 
is shorter than the route around Cape Horn. 

“Incompatibility of temper!” What a pity 
poor Xantippe was not aware of the potency of 
such a plea! How cogently she could have 
brought this argument to bear upon the “thirty !” 
If possessed of the enlightened judicial acumen 
of modern jurists, with what unanimity would 
those wise Greeks have voted to Mrs. Socrates a 
release from the cruel ties that bound her to her 
eccentric husband! 
@ verdict of divorce, on the ground of incompati- 





What influence in producing | 


bility of temper, would have been brought to bear 
by Xantippe’s celebrated testimony: “In the midst 
of ten thousand changes which have befallen the 
city and ourselves, I have beheld the countenance 
of Socrates ever the same !” 

Henry VII[—ill-starred monarch!—lived at 
least three hundred years before his time. His 
counselors were certainly unfit for their high po- 
sition, or they would have saved their royal mas- 
ter the necessity of his tedious process with the 
Pope, by pointing out to him the incompatibility 
of his savage and wicked temper with the sweet 
dispositions of the gentle-hearted Catherine Parr 
and Anne Boleyn, 
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“THE DEAD UNNOTICED LIE.” 
BY MISS N. L. BUTTERFIELD. 


So shall we rest, 
Unnoticed and forgotten, in the dust; 
For such is life and death; to-day all hope— 
To-morrow, gathered to the dreamless sleep. 
Thousands have gone before us to their rest, 
Kindred and stranger, now alike unknown, 
And we, like them, are pilgrims to the tomb. 


Perchance a few more suns orf us may rise, 

A few more shadows lengthen in our way ; 
Friends, too, may answer to the tones of love, 
And Hope may whisper of its treasured stores— 
Riches, and honor, and enduring fame; 

And Love may charm us with its honeyed words; 
But these shall have an end. 


“Dust to the dust !” thither shall we return. 
Closed, then, each speaking eye, and hushed each 
voice ; 

Folded and pale the busy hands lie now 
Across the pulseless breast. The patient feet 
Resting at last, their wandering all is o’er. 
The heart is stilled forever, and the lips, 
Silent and rigid, breathe of love no more. 
Seasons shall come and go; light, budding spring, 
Bringing the mountain streamlet, leaf, and flower ; 
Summer shall shed its brightness on our graves ; 
Autumn its wealth of ripened harvest show: 
And wint’ry winds sweep mournfully along, 
Wailing the sleeper’s dirge ! 

But what is death ? 
’T is but the prelude to unending bliss, 
The night that breaks on the eternal morn. 
The grave shall yield its dead, and man shall be 
Immortal as his God ! 
The stars may dim their brightness, and the sun 
Lose in eternal darkness all its light, 
And earth may pass away, yet man shall live! 
Pass, then, thy flee/ing moments, viewless Time ; 
Quench thou the flickering of thy taper, Life ; 
Take to thine arms, 0 Grave, the weary form ; 
Watch o’er my dust, blest Savior, through death’s 

night, 

And in the morning may I wake with thee! 
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GOING TO HEAR THE DOCTOR. 


BY MARY E. FRY. 


HILE busily employed in household affairs, 

the other day, there came up most vividly 

a reminiscence of early girlhood which may very 

appropriately be entitled, “Going to hear the 

Doctor ;” and to those who prefer the facts of 

every-day life to the vagaries of romance, it may 
not be altogether unwelcome. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath moming in early 
June, and Dora, her mother, and myself were 
spending it at the home of a fine old gentleman 
who had come from beyond the sea. The house, 
with its spacious yard, fine fields, and woods in 
the distance, was located far away from the din 
and dust of the great city, but still within sight 
of the lofty spires of its churches. There was 
no church in the neighborhood, nor scarcely pop- 
ulation enough to have filled a small one; yet 
the people were not entirely without preaching; 
for occasionally a young brother, with his “ maid- 
en discourse,” or a venerable father almost past 
labor, came to minister among them; and at such 
times the little school-house in summer, and a 
private dwelling in winter, served the purpose of 
a church; but on the present occasion a new place 
was to be used. 

There was a large structure in the neighbor- 
hood, built of rough stone; it was not finished 
then, nor, so far as I remember, ever was. It was 
in this large building, and on this beautiful June 
morning, that it was rumored a Doctor somebody 
was going to preach. All the morning Dora had 
been in a most uncomfortable mood. Something, 
which she would not tell, had gone wrong at 
school during the past week, and threw its gloomy 
shadow over her on this bright Sabbath day. 
Having failed, by singing and talking, to draw 
out her sociable qualities, I had just seated myself 
for a quiet reading, when presently our host en- 
tered the parlor and informed us that a Doctor 
was expected to preach in the stone building at 
eleven o’clock. Dora roused herself instantly; 
there seemed to be something magical in those 
few words of father H. As he left the room she 
bounded up, and, taking the book from my hand, 
said it was a shame to sit there reading when the 
learned Doctor here Dora stopped, for she 
remembered our host did not tell his name, and 
as for the Doctor’s learning, she had only her im- 
agination to trust to. 

Quick as thought, and quite out of keeping 
with her former sober humor, Dora decided on 
“making a toilet” in nice style. I urged it would 
not look well in the country, would draw too 








much notice, and, after all, she was only going to 
a “stone barn;” for that was the name she had 
given to the great warehouse that was to be, but | 
never was. 

“A stone barn, indeed!” said Dora; “what of 
that ? is not a Doctor going to preach ?” 

Away she flitted, to tell her mother she was 
going to meeting, and I took up the book to re- 
sume my reading; but in a few moments she was 
back. ; 

“Why, M.,” she began, “why don’t you get 
ready ? are you not a going too ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am going, and am ready, 
all to putting on my gloves and bonnet; I am 
sufficiently dressed, and so are you too.” She 
looked disappointed, if, indeed, not a little hurt; 
for she saw that if she carried out her intentions 
of “making a toilet,” without some one to keep 
her company, she would make a too conspicuous 
figure. I began again to dissuade her; but Dora, 
perhaps by right of her seniority, cut me short by 
saying her mind was made up, and not to be al- 
tered. So we separated, she to her room and I 
to my reading. 

Time went by, swift and silent enough, and 
before I was aware of it, at twenty minutes to 
eleven, father H. was in the hall ready for meet- 
ing, and as many of the family with him as could 
leave home. I told him not to wait an instant, 
Dora would soon be down, and we could overtake 
them on the way. Gray-Eyed Jack, as he was 
called, a sprightly young man just saying fare- 
well to his “teens,” heard what was said, and as 
father H. passed out of the front door he slipped 
back into the parlor. 

“O, is Dora going? is she a fixing up nice?” 
asked Jack, in a sort of confidential way. 

“Yes,” I said, “she is going, and is taking 
some pains to dress, 1 believe.” 

Jack seemed delighted ; his gray eyes sparkled, 
and looked unutterable things. 

“That is good,” he exclaimed, “let Dora dress 
away ; for I have seen the Doctor!” And then, in 
a lower tone, he added, “If you will only not 
tell her just now, I will give you a description 
of him; you can not mistake him, I knew you 
can’t.” Jack gave a few hasty, unmistakable 
hints concerning Dr. Von Scha, or Von Schi—he 
could not remember the name—and then darted 
out of the door on his way to meeting. 

It was now less than ten minutes to eleven, and 
Dora had not yet come down. “Dora! Dora!” 
I called, “you must hurry, or we will both have 
to stay at home.” My call brought no response ; 
and not till the clock began to strike eleven did 
she enter the hall. She was looking just as nice 
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and fresh as only “sweet sixteen” can look. Her 
white Swiss dress was faultless, and her hair was 
arranged in a manner calculated to draw the eyes 
of country lasses; but her toilet was not yet com- 
plete—she must run and pluck a rose-bud for her 
bosom. We were, however, at last on the way; 
and so anxious was I not to be too late, that, for 
the time being, I had scarcely once thought of 
what Jack told me; but now it recurred to my 
mind forcibly enough, and to quicken our steps, I 
mentioned that Jack had said the Doctor was a 
German, or, perhaps, said I, of German descent. 

“What is his name?” asked Dora. 

“Von something,” I replied. “Jack could not 
remember it.” This was all the information I 
gave; for Jack was not always to be relied on, as 
I had learned to my cost. 

As the distance was short we soon reached the 
place, and it was a decided relief to late-comers 
to find the officiating minister just lining the open- 
ing hymn; there had been, as I afterward learned, 
some detention. A single glance at the person 
reading was enough to convince me that it was 
the Doctor; for once Jack had kept close to the 
truth. We sat down almost opposite to our host 
and his daughter Jenny; she, dear, good girl as 
she was, had taken her hymn-book and gone to 
meeting in a plain gingham dress and white 
straw hood, never dreaming of the preparations 
Dora was making; so it was not strange to see 
her look of surprise as we entered and took seats. 
As for Dora, I did not venture to look at her, 
knowing well enough what could easily be read 
in her face; nor was it necessary to look at Jack, 
when it was morally certain he was enjoying 
himself. 

But the Doctor! how shall one attempt to de- 
scribe him! The singing and prayer being over, 
he was now reading his text; and a significant 
nod from Jack, whose glance I just then chanced 
to meet, said as plain as plain could be, that is 
him. In person the Doctor was exceeding tall; 
he was also exceeding slender, and had a pecu- 
liar way of bending that made one think he was 
making a profound bow to some invisible object. 
He was very near-sighted, but used no glasses; and 
although apparently fifty, he was not yet forty- 
five, but that was, however, owing solely to his 
outward adorning. His hair—I have yet to see 
the comb that would have passed through it 
without halting—was black, certainly, if it had 
been free from dust; his beard, whiskers, and 
mustache, were all in one, and it would have 
taken an experienced barber to have guessed when 
arazor had last been used. His neckcloth was 
black, and he had no shirt-collar, at least none 





was visible; in short, the man and his dress were 
in admirable keeping. 

O, what a coming down of the imagination was 
there for Dora! She could stand it no longer, 
and whispered, “Who can that be?” “The 
Doctor,” I said. She looked her unbelief, but I 
said, “Yes it is; Jack has seen him before.” 

I have said the Doctor was near-sighted, and 
so he was; and it was a sort of boast with him 
that he never wore glasses. He had a small 
pocket Testament, from which he frequently 
read, and I am sure it would have been a respect- 
able feat of legerdemain to have passed a sheet 
of paper between it and his nose without touch- 
ing one or the other. Jack said he used his nose 
for a pointer to keep the place, and, besides, it 
saved him the expense of buying a pair of spec- 
tacles. 

The sermon must not be overlooked; and yet 
little more could be said of it than that it was 
like the man who delivered it—eminently primi- 
tive. There was neither firstly, secondly, nor 
thirdly; it was, rather, a strangely-condensed 
whole, without parts, without beginning or end, 
if one may so speak; but, however deficient it 
was in logic and grammar, it was soundly ortho- 
dox. In one respect it was a faultless sermon; it 
was brimful of the Gospel, with nothing of the 
man to be seen or heard in it, and that is almost 
a reverse of the present order of things. When 
we were speaking of the sermon that Sabbath 
eve at supper, Dora said that, for all she knew, 
the Doctor’s German might be unexceptionable ; 
but his English was execrable—she was certain 
he had violated every rule in her English gram- 
mar. 

“That may be, Dora,” said our host, “but he 
did not violate a single divine precept in his de- 
livery; and in all the grand points of the Gospel 
which he brought forward he was sound to the 
core, and that, you know, makes amends for all 
minor failures.” 

“O, I grant it was a good orthodox sermon,” 
said Dora, “if, if the orthodoxy of the construc- 
tion is left out.” 

“Which, after all, Miss Dora,” replied father 
H., “is not always an essentially-necessary thing. 
In the days of old, the vast multitude were occa- 
sionally fed on broken bread and fragments, and 
yet went away filled. Ought we not, too, to be 
satisfied with the same sometimes ?” 

But I am in danger of digressing. When 
meeting was over that morning Dora, Jenny, and 
I left immediately, and were home some minutes 
before the rest of the family ; and Dora, who did 
not choose to disguise her disappointment, began 
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at once to tell her mother, who had remained at 
home, what a reverse she had realized in her high 
expectations. But before she was half through 
in walked father H., bringing the Doctor to din- 
ner. He was presented to us separately. Dora’s 
turn came last; and then one should have seen 
Jack. The Doctor took Miss Dora’s hand, and 
looked into Miss Dora’s eyes till she fairly bit her 
lip with vexation; and it was easy to see, by the 
haughty glance of her eye, that she meant to 
have revenge on Jack, or some one, not much 
matter who. 

Dinner was over, and the family had dispersed 
at their pleasure, leaving Dora, her mother, and I 
sitting in the dining-room, where father H. and 
the Doctor were having some brisk conversation. 
They were sitting opposite to each other. Dora 
was by the door, just behind the Doctor’s chair, 
having scarcely moved from her place at the ta- 
ble, while her mother and myself were at a dis- 
tance, commanding the view of the room. Ed- 
win, the young heir of the house, with his fa- 
ther’s cane and a small whip, was riding in and 
out, going to New York, he said; but getting 
tired of the small whip, he gave it to Dora and 
got a larger one; and then, what evil spirit could 
have moved Dora to act so! 

The Doctor was in the hight of talk, battling 
hard with his broken English; and just as he 
brought his hand down with considerable force 
on his knee Dora touched his stiff locks with the 
tip of her whip. Without stopping an instant or 
even turning, the Doctor gave as vigorous a brush 
at the back of his head as though some venom- 
ous spider was building its gossamer castle there. 
What a look of reproof Mrs. L. gave to Dora! 


buat she only blushed, looking as willful as ever. | 





Father H. saw nothing of the transaction, for the | 


tall form of the Doctor was directly between him 
and Dora; but he noticed the brushing, and, per- 
haps, thought his guest was excited. No wise 
daunted, in less than ten minutes Dora raised her 
whip, and, with an unsteady hand, brought it 
again in contact with the Doctor’s hair. This 
time father H.’s eye caught her, and this time, 
too, the Doctor turned full around in his chair; 
but at the same critical moment Master Edwin had 
passed into the dining-room flourishing his whip, 
and so, when he turned around, Dora had the 
whip behind her, and was swinging her watch- 
key over her finger. She was safe again. But 
Mrs. L. was resolved the shameful act, as she 
called it, should not be repeated ; so, slipping be- 
hind Dora’s chair, she snatched up the whip and 
passed out of the room unseen by the Doctor. 


Half an hour later he left to fill an appointment | 





for the evening, and neither of us ever saw him 
again. To this day I am unable to say whether 
he was a doctor of medicine or divinity; but the 
probability is strong that he was a “man of 
herbs.” 

Late that Sabbath afternoon, when Dora had 
already been chewing the bitter cud of shame 
over her folly, and was beginning to sink into the 
shades of remorse, little Edwin came into the 
parlor tired and sleepy; she caught him up in 
her arms and kissed him again and again, saying, 
“Q, you little rogue, you will never dream how 
much I am obliged to you!” 

“Ah, Dora, I thought just now you was begin- 
ning to be sorry for treating the poor gentleman 
so very impolitely.” 

“And so I am sorry; but only think what 
would have been the case if Edwin had not just 
then passed by; indeed, so intent was I that I 
did not notice the little scamp till the Doctor 
was turning around. And now, M., that I think 
of it, it seems you were neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed this morning. I do believe you have 
seen him before.” 

“No, never; but I knew that if Jack’s descrip- 
tion was only half true, he was any thing but a 
‘love of a man; so I was well prepared to see a 
very plain, primitive-looking Doctor.” 

“Why did n’t you tell me ?” 

“Tell you! what was the use, when I saw it 
was best to let your folly work its own cure; be- 
sides, Jack is no authority with you, and you said 
your mind was ‘made up’ to dress.” 

Dora was silent, and did not mention the Doc- 
tor again till at tea, when the conversation before 
mentioned took place between her and father H. 
Before the dawn of another Sabbath Dora was 
apparently ashamed and contrite enough to have 
put on a sun-bonnet and walked three miles to 
hear the Doctor. 

What changes have taken place since that 
time! some pleasant, and some sad, very; none 
of us but have reason to say, how good, how kind, 
how exceeding wise is that Providence which per- 
mits our future in this world to be unfolded only 
a day, nay, even an hour at the time! 

It is long ago since father H. and the good, un- 
sophisticated Doctor went to rest. Little Jenny 
is now a tall, sober-faced wife and mother, with 
a goodly number of sons and daughters around 
her table. Gray-Eyed Jack, that used to be, is 
slowly but surely merging into gray-haired Jack. 
And young Edwin is a rare specimen of the 
American, a very Apollo in face and form, and 
almost as proud, independent, and untamable as 
a young Indian chief. Dora is a very dignified 
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matron; and if there is one good quality above 
another for which she is preéminent, it is a kind 
and respectful attention to the lowly in life. She 
has quite a group around her—Catherine, Au- 
gusta, Henry, and Charlie; and if Miss Catherine 
should dare to play the same pranks with the old 
African who weeds the garden and milks the 
cows, that her mother did with the poor Doctor, 
I can fancy hearing her say, “ Why, Catherine, 
my child, I am astonished at you!” 

When, away in her forest home, Dora reads 
these lines, as I know she surely will, there will 
come first, perhaps, the merry look of old when 
she was wont to say, “O, M., can not you think 
of something mischievous to do?’ And next a 
sigh will escape for the days that are past, never 
to return; but over all will steal the gentle whis- 
pers of Faith, Hope, and Love, telling of the glo- 
rious, unending days which we hope to spend 
together in the great hereafter. 





ROBERT POLLOK AND THE COURSE OF TIME. 


BY A. D. FIELD. 


“We are reminded of Pollok and Tupper, lauded by 
the reviewers, but consigned to an early and dusty obliv- 
ion.”—D. W. C. 


OBERT POLLOK first saw light in Moor- 

house, eleven miles from Glasgow, Scotland. 
This event occurred on the 19th of October, 1798. 
His father was a farmer, in humble circumstances, 
yet one having intelligence above his fellows. 
Robert was the youngest of some seven or eight 
children, and his early life was passed among the 
placid scenes of the farm and farm-house. At 
fourteen years of age he went to learn a trade 
with a wagon-maker in the village of Eaglesham ; 
but his brother perceiving in him a mind of more 
than common inclination, urged him to prepare 
for the ministry. This were well, if so be God 
had a hand in the procedure. No gifts are too 
precious for the service and altar of God; and 
no genius but may be ennobled by consecration 
to the service of the great Head of the Church. 
Robert left his wheels and spoke-shave, and en- 
tering a school was set at work at once digging in 
the Latin grammar. It seems to me there were 
things better than that Latin grammar; but so 
be it; it was the fashion, and fashion is king in 
certain circles. 

At seventeen cur poet was admitted into Glas- 
gow University, where, for five years, his ardent 
mind wrestled with books of all kinds; and 
though mentally he conquered, his body was 
obliged to yield, and his master’s diploma could 





well have served, as is often, alas! too often the 
case, as a certificate of ruined health. As a keen- 
edged sword will cut its scabbard, so the intensity 
of his genius cut the threads of vitality; as new 
wine will burst old bottles, his ardent mind served 
to rend his enfeebled tenement, and he went forth 
from his Alma Mater a scholar and an invalid. 

From the University he went to study theology 
under Dr. Thomas Dick. Four years more were 
spent in theological pursuits, when, in 1827, he 
obtained license to preach, and commenced the 
work of the ministry. He preached his first 
public discourse with striking effect in Edinburgh. 

Consumption was now doing its work. He set 
out on his travels for health, and in September of 
1827 he died at Southampton; and in the prime 
and promise of youth went forth to the shades of 
death. Let us hope the sublime teachings of his 
own true poem were the power of salvation to his 
own soul, and that he is now at rest. His books 
were his own executioners; but amid the sorrow- 
ings of our hearts over his grave we bring no 
“railing accusation,” but drop a tear filled with 
immortal hope. 

Having said thus much concerning his world 
life, in itself unimportant, it becomes us to speak 
more fully of his poem—the poem that makes 
his life at all worthy of mention. His life was 
insignificant—his poem should be embalmed. 
And if its poetic mer#ts will not make it worthy, 
surely its heavenly teachings should cause it to 
be cut in marble and “lead in the rocks forever.” 

The “Course of Time” appeared in 1827, some 
months before his death; but it had been the 
child of, his affections and thoughts for many 
years, all which time it had been maturing. Pre- 
vious to its publication it had been two years un- 
der his pen. The last books were written at the 
rate of a thousand lines a week. 

It will be seen by the sentiment of the quota- 
tion at the head of this article, and by the voice 
of critics generally, that the poem is considered 
a poetic failure, and that it has been, or will be 
consigned to oblivion. Before this verdict is fully 
acceded to, will it not be profitable to review the 
matter a little ? 

Whatever may be said of the merit of the po- 
etry, it ought to be given up that the scheme of 
the poem is unsurpassed. Milton’s scheme, to 
me, seems puerile by the side of Pollok’s, and 
the theme and scope of the Course of Time are 
as much above Paradise Lost as the poetry of the 
latter is above the poetry of the former. 

And what is this theme? Long after this 
world is ended; after the judgment and the ret- 
ributions of eternity, a youth from some planet 
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of the universe came flying toward the paradise of 
God. On his way he saw the place of the lost, and 
being much perplexed about the things he saw, he 
sped on his course seeking for information. He 
soon fell in with two sons of heaven. To them he 
proposed his questions. They could give him no 
answer, but spoke of an ancient bard of earth, to 
whom they offered to lead the “new arrived.” 
They searched out the bard, and when he was 
asked coneerning the subject, by their permission 
he struck his harp, and recited the life of man 
and the history of time. The bard viewed mat- 
ters from the stand-point of eternity. From this 
position he was enabled to unravel many things 
which to us are mysterious. The fall; redemp- 
tion through Christ; the workings of the Gospel 
in earth; the consummation of all things earthly; 
the “resurrection morn,” and the judgment day; 
all go before the poet’s eye, and are vividly pre- 
sented to the reader’s view. Pity that the poetry 
does not equal the scheme! 

The first hint of the poem was suggested to the 
author by Byron’s lines to Darkness, which he 
read at a time of great mental depression. While 
reading the lines, the thought came to him that 
something new might be written on the resurrec- 
tion. Straightway the mind laid hold of the sub- 
ject, and bright-winged images came up, till his 
scheme reached far beyond its first scope, and all 
at once, like the glow of a prophetic vision, the 
whole plan of the “Course of Time” burst upon 
his mind. One night, while sitting alone in the 
old room in Moorhouse, his mind wandered back 
and forth over the plan of God in creation, and at 
such a time the plan of the poem came up to 
view. A strange feeling came over him ; he trem- 
bled from head to foot, overpowered with emo- 
tion. The scheme opened up to his view a great 
success or a great failure. From this time his 
soul was on fire. In his old Moorhouse room, 
on the path from Moorhouse to his place of wor- 
ship, on the hights of Balagich, and when in the 
silent night-time he lay feverish upon his bed, his 
mind groaned under the mighty plan, and images 
all poetic and heaven-tinted flitted o’er his ardent 
mind. The outward frame sunk enfeebled, while 
the spirit grew strong in its flight, His Bible was 
ever beside him, and morning and evening he 
offered up prayer for God’s help in the work. 
The inspiration of the book was not that of Par- 
nassus, but of heaven, and that Christian invoca- 
tion of his at the commencement of his poem is 
but a true prayer for help from on high. If he 
has made a failure, it is because the skill of the 
poet was not equal to’ the imaginative conceptions 
of the mind. Could he have only put a poet’s 





master hand, instead of apprentice hand, to the 
work, Oblivion could lay no claim to its pages. 
There are many men of mechanical mind, who, 
not having had practice, would make rough work 
enough were they to set hands to tools. Is not 
this, after all, the source of Pollok’s seeming fail- 
ure? The mind of the poet was there to plan 
and conceive, but not the practiced pen to give 
poetic embodiment to his beautiful images. If he 
had been of-Milton’s age and practice when he 
wrote, what a grand thing the Course of Time 
might have been! Had but the dozen or so 
works preceded this poem that preceded Paradise 
Lost, would not the English language have two 
epics instead of one? And yet shall the dia- 
mond perish because the setting is not complete ? 
Shall the stars be ignored because hidden meas- 
urably either by the resplendent moon or misty 
haze? Shall the skill of the player be ignored 
because the harp-strings are ill-tuned? Shall the 
genius of the poet be forgotten because there is 
limping in poetic feet? It seems strange that a 
poem with the beauties of the “Course of Time” 
should be cast to cold oblivion. 

If you ask for beauty, here is an item. He 
speaks of mountain solitudes : 

“Whose garments were the clouds; 
Whose minstrels brooks; whose lamps the moon and 
stars ; 

Whose organ choir the voice of many waters ; 

Whose banquet morning dews ; whose heroes storms; 

Whose warriors mighty winds ; whose lovers flowers ; 

Whose orators the thunderbolts of God ; 

Whose palaces the everlasting hills ; 

Whose ceiling heaven’s unfathomable blue; 

And from whose rocky turrets, battled high, 

Prospect immense spread out on all sides round, 

Lost now between the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with hills that sleep above the storm.” 


And are there not touches of pathos here ? 


“ Awake and watch ; the day is near— 
Great day of God Almighty and the Lamb ! 
The harvest of the earth is fully ripe; 
Vengeance begins to tread the great wine-press 


Of fierceness and of wrath. * * * 
* 7” * * * * * * >» 
Whence comes this darkness ? whence those sounds of 
woe? 


What thunderings are these that shake the world? 
Why fall the stars from heaven as blasted figs? 
Why tremble righteous men? why angels pale? 
Why is all fear? what has become of hope? 

God comes, now in his car of judgment comes ! 
Hark ! louder on the blast come hollow shrieks 

Of dissolution, in the fitful scowl 

Of night; near and more near angels of death 
Incessant flap their deadly wings, and fly 

Through all the fevered air. The mountains rock; 
The moon is sick; and all the stars of heaven 
Burn feebly! Oft and sudden gleams the fire, 
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Revealing awfully the brow of wrath ! 
The thunder long and loud utters his voice, 
Responsive to the ocean’s troubled roar. 
Night comes; last night; the long dark, dark, dark 
night 
That has no morn beyond it, and no star! 
No eye of man hath seen a night like this! 
Heaven’s trampled justice girds itself ; 
Earth, to thy knees and cry for mercy. 
* - * * * * ~ * = 


What harp shall sing the dying sun asleep, 

And mourn behind the funeral of the moon? 

* * * * God laments, 

And draws a cloud of mourning round his throne, 
The organ of eternity is mute, 

And there is silence in the heaven of heavens!” 


It has fallen to the lot of many books to be 
lauded to the skies and then to fall into disuse 
for a time, because they could not fill up the 
measure of their laudators; and a second gen- 
eration of readers has taken them up, and ren- 
dering a new verdict, have placed them among 
the living and the useful. Pollok has been be- 
ptaised; now he is ignored; now that the critics 
have done with him, will it not be well for us 
sober people to take his volume from our shelves 
and give it once more a hearing? This genera- 
tion may pass a more fitting verdict than any 
other. 


- 


———_ege—————— 


OLD HUNDRED. 


HE following beautiful waif we found in a 

foreign journal. If we are not mistaken it 
had its origin on this side the Atlantic. So 
deeply interwoven is “Old Hundred” with the 
recollections of childhood and with the religious 
emotions of later manhood, that its very an- 
nouncement never fails to thrill the heart. The 
unknown writer evidently had a heart apprecia- 
tive of “Old Hundred ;” and there are very few 
of our readers whose hearts will not vibrate re- 
sponsive to his own: 

In a rustic church opposite, while we write, a 
company of worshipers are singing the old, old 
hymn, “Be thou, O God, exalted high.” The air 
is old also, the immortal “Old Hundred.” 

If it be true that Luther composed that tune, 
and if the worship of mortals is carried on the 
wings of angels to heaven, how often has he 
heard the declaration, “They are singing ‘Old 
Hundred’ now !” 

The solemn strain carries us back to the times 
of the reformers—Luther and his devoted bard. 
He, doubtless, was the first to strike the grand 
old chords in the public sanctuary of his own 
Germany. 





Frem his stentorian lungs they rolled, vibrating, 


not through vaulted cathedral roof, but along a 
grander arch, the eternal heavens. He wrought 
into each note his own sublime faith, and stamped 
it with that faith’s immortality. Hence it can not 
die! Neither men nor angels will let it pass into 
oblivion. 

The blue-eyed girls of old “fader-land” sang 
those same strains with all the enthusiasm of a 
new and holier religion. They had been bound 
down to priest, prayer-book, and rosary. They 
had raised adoring eyes to the spangled image of 
the Virgin, and bent unblushingly before the 
carved semblance of the Savior of sinners. They 
had kneeled at the dark confessional, and placing 
their lips to its cunningly-wrought portals, told 
the choicest and most sinful emotions of their 
hearts into the ears of the father confessor, whom 
sometimes they feared more than they feared 
God. But Luther, in the face of the fathers, had 
thrown down his rosary and refused to acknowl- 
edge any intercessor save Christ. Luther had, as 
it were, nailed his anathema over the openings of 
the confessional. Luther had laughed to scorn 
the holy relics, pretended miracles, and saving 
power of the priesthood, and with daring, burning 
eloquence denounced their sensuality and their 
idolatry. First the mother heard and then the 
maids—they went to listen, and remained to 
pray; ay, and to sing with throbbing hearts and 
tearful eyes, “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” 

Can you find a tomb in the land where sealed 
lips lay that have not sung that tune? If they 
were gray old men, they had heard or sung “Old 
Hundred.” If they were babes, they smiled as 
their mothers rocked them to sleep, singing “Old 
Hundred.” Sinner and saint have joined with 
the endless congregations, where it has, with and 
without the pealing organ, sounded on sacred air. 

The dear little children, looking with wonder- 
ing eyes on this strange world, have lisped it. 
The sweet young girl, whose tombstone told of 
sixteen summers, she whose pure and innocent 
face haunted you with its mild beauty, loved 
“Old Hundred,” and as she sang it, closed her 
eyes and seemed communing with the angels who 
were so soon to claim her.. He whose manhood 
was devoted to the service of his God, and who 
with faltering feet ascended the pulpit steps with 
white hand placed over his laboring breast, loved 
“Old Hundred.” And though sometimes his lips 
only moved, away down in his heart, so soon to 
cease its throbs, the holy melody was sounding. 
The dear white-headed father, with his tremulous 
voice, how he loved “Old Hundred!” Do you 
see him now, sitting in the venerable arm-chair, 
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his hands crossed over the top of his cane, his sil- 
very locks floating off from his hollow temples, 
and a tear, perchance, stealing down his furrowed 
cheeks, as the noble strains ring out? Do you 
hear that thin, quivering, faltering sound, now 
bursting forth, now listened for almost in vain? 
If you do not, we do; and from such lips, hal- 
lowed by fourscore years’ service in the Master's 
cause, “Old Hundred” sounds, indeed, a sacred 
melody. 

You may fill your church choirs with Sabbath 
prima donnas, whose daring notes emulate the 
steeple and cost almost as much, but give us the 
spirit-stirring tones of the Lutheran hymn, sung 
by young and old together. Martyrs have hal- 
lowed it; it has gone up from the dying beds of 
the saints. The old churches, where generation 
after generation has worshiped, and where many 
scores of the dear dead have been carried, and 
laid before the altar, where they gave themselves 
to God, seem to breathe of “Old Hundred” from 
vestibule to tower-top—the very air is haunted 
with its spirit. 

Think for a moment of the assembled com- 
pany who have, at different times and in different 
places, joined in the familiar tune! Throng upon 
throng—the stern, the timid, the gentle, the brave, 
the beautiful, their rapt faces all beaming with 
the inspiration of the heavenly sounds ! 

“Old Hundred !” king of the sacred band of 
ancient airs! Never shall our ears grow weary 
of hearing, or our tongues of singing thee! And 
when we get to heaven, who knows but what the 
first triumphal strain that welcomes us, may be— 


“Be thou, O God, exalted high !” 


——+e-+_—_ 


THE ANGEL MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. 8. A. MELIUS. 


HERE is no night there, neither the light of 
the sun nor the moon, for the Lord God is 
the light thereof. Amid the hosts of its inhabit- 
ants are myriads of earth’s spirits redeemed by 
the blood of the Lamb. A great multitude pass 
upward to the glories of this celestial sanctuary ; 
neither will the numbers cease nor diminish till 
time is cast into the broad ocean of eternity. 
The hoary-headed veteran who fights the good 
fight of faith ascends there. Also the tiny babe 
that opens its eyes upon the great battle-field of 
human life, but, as if fearful of the sight, closes 
them again till securely at rest upon the bosom 
of the great Father. 
Upon the precincts of this great center of the 
universe, myriads of celestial watchers wait for 





beloved ones. Among the number is one who 
waits not in vain, for she is now giving an angelic 
welcome to one just arrived at this celestial 
bourne. “Sister spirit,” she saith, “happy, thrice 
happy am I to welcome you to our abode. 
When our Father transferred me here, and placed 
you to be the guide of my children, you fulfilled 
nobly your mission. Your daily prayers for their 
temporal welfare and eternal salvation, ascended 
hitherward. Your task was an arduous one, and 
angels were sent from here to minister unto you 
in your labor of love. 

“Under your influence the little home ciryle was 
so attractive, that the boy-spirit of my wayward 
Willie found pleasure in the home of his father. 
When he stood on the verge of manhood, your 
hand drew him from the precipice of vice. 
Through your pleadings and example he sought 
his Savior, and rejoiced ; saying, my Lord and my 
God! 

“My rebellious Carrie often grieved you. You 
endured her rebelliousness with long suffering and 
kindness. You triumphed, With a thrill of 
pleasure to me did the glad tidings reécho hith- 
erward that she had become one of God’s own 
children, and a companion of one who ministers 
in sacred things. 

“Baby May learned to look for comfort in your 
smile. Her pleasant babyhood, happy childhood, 
and Christian womanhood are the results due to 
your ministering hand. Truly, hath thy faith 
wrought with thy works, and by works hath been 
made perfect. Welcome, sister spirit, to this 
birthplace of love, whence love first descended 
to earth, and where it fails not.” 

Meekly did the stranger spirit reply : “I was but 
an instrument in the hands of the Omnipotent 
Jehovah. I but fulfilled the mission given me.” 

They wafted their way through heaven’s high 
space to the. throne of the Eternal; whence 
echoed the plaudit, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant! enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


BE GENEROUS TO YOUR FELLOW-MAN. 


A MAN may possess untold riches, and yet he 
is no less a dependent being—dependent in health 
upon his fellow-man for aid in protecting his civil 
rights, his life and his property—in sickness de- 
pendent for care and skill in warding off the 
fearful assaults of disease—and, in death, depend- 
ent upon his fellow-man to be borne to his last 
resting-place. Be generous, then, to thy brother 
man, for sooner or later he will be called to 
render you service such as gold can not pur- 
chase. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


A Srneviar PassaGe.—“ So will we render the calves 


* of our lips.” Hosea xiv, 2. 


In the original of this singular expression the word for 
calves is not “in construction,” as the Hebrew grammari- 
ans say, with the word for lips; that is, speaking after 
the proprieties of English grammar, the former word is 
not definite, nor the latter in the genitive case: there is 
nothing in the Hebrew of the verse corresponding to the 
and of in the translation, “the calves of our lips.” The 
verse reads literally, “So will we render bullocks, even 
the lips of us.” The sense is not very apparent at first, 
but is easily brought out when we recollect that bullocks 
being customary sacrifices in the temple, the word may 
be taken metaphorically in the sense of sacrifice in gen- 
eral; and that the lips being the chief organ of speech— 
according to the Hebrew mode of conception—may be 
taken for any vocal expression as praise to God. There 
is thus in the verse a double metonymy. Paul para- 
phrases the verse as follows: “Let us offer the sacrifice 
of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our 
lips, giving thanks to his name.” Heb. xiii, 15. 

This latter expression, “fruit of our lips,” is the read- 
ing of the Septuagint. It is probable that the authors 
of that translation found in their Hebrew copies of Hosea 
the word peri—fruit—instead of parim—bullocks—which 
difference of reading would, however, amount but to a 
substitution of one figure for another. It is quite indif- 
ferent which word is the genuine reading; they each 
make sense, and, what may seem singular, essentially the 
same sense. 

This metonymy of the word bullocke in Hebrew, strange 
as it seems, has, nevertheless, an exact parallel in the 
Greek word hecatomb. This word etymologically means 
“a hundred oxen,” so many being the prescriptive sacri- 
fice on public occasions, during the heroic ages. Subse- 
quently it was considered rather expensive to offer so 
many as a hundred at once, unless the occasion were a 
very extraordinary one. Accordingly Homer tells us that 
Agamemnon, in one instance, sacrificed “a hecatomb of 
twelve oxen.” Nay, we even read that on one occasion, 
when we may presume cattle were somewhat scarce in 
the camp, they offered up “a hecatomb, [or, in other words, 
“a hundred oxen,’’} of five goate!” That is to say, the 
word had lost its etymological value, and the primitive 
special meaning of “a hundred oxen” had completely 
evanesced into the more general one of a mere sacrifice, 
irrespective of the number or of the kind of the objects 
composing it. W’s. 


Psatm xix, 3.—* There is no speech nor language 
WHERE their voice is not heard.” 
The word where is not found in the Hebrew, and was 





sense. By omitting it we restore the sense and bring out 
a much bolder poetical conception. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language; 

Their voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, 

And their words to the end of the world.” 

Addison, in his noble paraphrase of the Psalm, has 
caught the exact thought, as well as the sublime spirit 
of the Hebrew bard : 

“What, though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark, terrestrial ball? 
What, though no real voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orb be found? 

In rcason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


LookinG From SELF To Curist.—Legh Richmond was 
greatly blessed in the possession of a pious and judicious 
mother, from whom he seems to have inherited much of 
that constitutional sweetness of temper which, acted on 
and enhanced by heavenly grace, made his character so 
eminently beautiful. He loved to repay, in some meas- 
ure, all the care she had expended upon him, in the very 
precious counsel he was enabled to communicate to her. 
The following extract from one of his letters beautifully 
illustrates the necessity of “looking to Jesus.” We 
quote it because of this illustration, but can not indorse 
all of its doctrinal views : 

“Your occasional doubts and fears arise from too much 
considering repentance and faith as the grounds of salva- 
tion. The truth is, that a weak faith makes the soul as 
secure, though not so happy, as a strong one; and an im- 
perfect repentance, as we deem it, may be sincere, and 
therefore a work of grace. Our salvation is not because 
we do so well, but because He, whom we trust, hath done 
all things well. The believer is never more happy or 
secure than when at the same moment he beholds and 
feels his own vileness, and also hig Savior’s excellence— 

*I the chief of sinners am, 

But Jesus died for me,’ 
is the burden of his song. You look at yourself too 
much, and at the infinite price paid for you too little. 
For conviction, it is true, you must look to your own 
heart; but for comfort, to your Savior. Thus the 
wounded Israelites were to look only at the brazen ser- 
pent for recovery. The graces of the Spirit—such as 
love, patience, goodness, faith, ete.—are good things for 


inserted by the translators from a misapprehension of the | othere to judge us by. But it is Christ, as reclined on, 
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believed in, rested upon, loved, and followed, that will | 
speak peace to ourselves. By looking unto him, we shall 
grow holy; and the more holy we grow, the more we 

shall mourn over sin, and be sensible how very short we 
come of what we yet desire to be. None are so holy as | 
those who mourn they are not so. While our sanctifica- | 
tion is still a gradual und imperfect work, our justifica- 
tion is perfect and complete: [if Christ is our sanctifier 
as well as justifier, why may not the one work be as 
“perfect and complete” as the other ?—Ep. Rep. :] the 
former is wrought in us, the latter for us. Rely simply 
as a worthless sinner on the Savior, and the latter is all 
your own, with its accompanying blessings of pardon, 
acceptance, adoption, and the non-imputation of sin to 
your charge. Hence will flow thankful obedience, de- 
votedness of heart, patience in tribulation, and quiet 
waiting for the glory of God. Thus salvation is by faith 
alone; and thus saving faith works by love. Embrace 
these principles freely, fully, and impartially, and you 
will enjoy a true Scriptural peace, assurance, and joy.” 


Say, Come.— Let him that heareth say, Come.” Reve- 
lation xxii, 17. 

Yes, Christian, say, Come. As you go to and from the 
sanctuary, where you have heard the joyful sound, say, 
every man to his neighbor, Come—come and see what 
God is doing; come, and witness the triumphs of grace; 
come and hear, and your soul shall live. 

1. The invitation is easy. It requires no learning nor 
eloquence: it is only, Come. 

2. It will discharge an obligation resting upon all to 
those around them. You may not selfishly enjoy these 
great privileges. You must bring others, that they also 
may be partakers of them. 

3. It can not be without effect. Though they put 
their fingers in their ears, and will not hearken, yet you 
will have made a lodgment in the conscience and the 
heart which they can not shake off. They can not say, 
“T have not been invited—I feel no responsibility.” 

4. Say, Come, and you fulfill the great mission of the 
Christian, which is to be useful. You will cause them 
to reflect. You may convert a sinner from the error of 
his ways, and save a soul from death. 

5. You may secure to yourself happiness unspeakable, 
for time and eternity. O the joy of leading souls to 
Christ! What a meeting it will be in heaven, when one 
saved spirit shall say to another, “ You said to me, Come, 
and I went, and found salvation !” 

Reader! To-day is yours, to-morrow is uncertain; but 
if it dawns upon you, say to all around you, Come. 
Parent! say to your child, Come. Man of business! say 
to those in your employ, Come. Young man! say to 
your friends and companions, Come. Citizen! say to the 
stranger, Come. Christian! go out into the streets and 
alleys, and say to the poor, and the blind, and the halt, 
Come, and welcome. There is room for all. Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation. O the joy- 
ful sound! Come; let him that is athirst come, and take 
of the water of life freely. 


Tae Harvest.—Toward the fall of the year a party 
of friends were taking a walk in the vicinity of a town, 
when one of them began and said: Alas! how all things 
are now rushing, as if down hill, toward the cold and 
gloomy winter! We no longer hear the voice of a single 
bird! The lark mourns to see the grain mown down and 





carted away, and the fields left to it all naked and bare. 


To this Gotthold replied: The birds sing most in spring, 
and are silent in summer; and this, in my opinion, God 
has in his goodness ordained, in order that, while as yet 
we see the precious fruits of the earth only in their 
growth, and rejoice in them only in hope, the music of 
the feathered songsters may stir us up to praise him. 
Afterward, however, when we begin actually to enjoy 
his manifold bounties, and bear the precious grain in 
thousands of cart-loads into our barns, the birds keep 
silence, es if they deemed it needless to remind us of our 
duty, because, amidst the profusion of the gifts, it was 
not possible to. forget the Giver. Look around you, and 
on every hand you will see one load of grain carted away 
afteranother. Do you suppose that the bountiful Father, 
who caused it to grow, may hope to receive for each a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving? And yet such a 
tribute is due to him for every single ear, inasmuch as 
the whole combined skill and power of the human race 
could not, without his aid, have reared a single ear from 
the earth. 

O holy God! would we but praise thee, and love thee, 
and live in obedience to thy will, as long as thou contin- 
uest thy blessings to us, never would our hearts be empty 
of thy love, our mouths of thy praise, or our walk of thy 
fear! 


Tre Youne Tree.—Gotthold had in his garden a 
young tree which he had ingrafted with his own hand, 
trained with care and attention, and from which he had, 
for some seasons, been anxiously expecting the reward of 
its fruit. When at last it came into bearing, and he had 
the satisfaction of plucking the first fine and rosy apples, 
he said: How comes it that the fruit of a young stock 
which has been reared by ourselves, although perhaps 
consisting only of a few apples, gives us more delight 
than whole basketfuls of other fruit? There can be no 
doubt that self-love is secretly at work in the matter, 
leading us to take greater delight in that which, however 
small, is yet our own, than in that which, however great, 
belongs to another. From the fact, however, I can in 
some measure understand how great must be the delight 
to parents, when God gratifies them with the fruits of 
their children’s virtue and good conduct. Children at 
first are, so to speak, young twigs, sprouted or lopped 
from the parents’ heart. They are watered plentifully 
with their sweat and tears, pruned by strict and godly 
discipline, watched with assiduous care, warmed and, as 
it were, shone upon with heart-felt love, and manured 
with their whole fortune. Who, then, can adequately 
describe their joy, when they see their little twigs shoot, 
and thrive, and grow; and when, to their planting and 
watering, God adds the increase, and the young and 
cherished tree begins to drop its blessed fruits into their 
lap? 

My God, here are my little plants. True it is, that I 
have spared no affection, care, pains, sighs, or outlay 
upon them. Still their growth and success depend not 
on these, but solely upon thy grace. Grant, O Father, 
that I may one day be regaled with the fruit of their 
godliness and virtue. This, in my opinion, is the noblest 
and best of all transitory satisfactions. But why do I 
say transitory? Will any one deny that the delight of 
pious parents in pious children endures forever ? 


CAREFULNESS OF SPEEcH.—We should walk through 
life as through the Swiss mountains, where a hasty word 
may bring down an avalanche. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


Honorary Roya TiTLes CONFERRED BY THE PorE.— 
Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII—A. D. 1073—gave a sys- 
tematic development to the Papal projects of temporal 
aggrandizement. His one absorbing thought was to re- 
duce the whole territory of Christendom, and even of 
the world, to a feudal subjection to the holy see as God’s 
vicegerent on earth. His attempts, though stubbornly 
resisted at first, and never nominally conceded by the 
sovereigns of Europe, nevertheless smoothed the way for 
more fortunate aggressions by the later Pontiffs; so that 
in the times of his successors the abstract right of the 
Pope was virtually admitted to all the power once claimed 
by Satan over the kingdoms of the world. “ All this 
porcer ts delivered unto me and to whomsoever I will give 
it.” And though this arrogated power of appointment 
to the crowns of Europe, or of dethronement for disobedi- 
ence to the Church, was, for policy’s sake, only rarely ex- 
ercised, yet the prescriptive riyht of control was uniformly 
asserted and held in terrorem over the princes of the 
world. The degradation to which John of England was 
subjected by Innocent III, is a notable instance of the 
extent, not only of the Papal claim, but of its actual 
power. Nor have these extravagant pretensions ever 
been abated. In exile, in imprisonment, in poverty and 
weakness, the Popes have never ceased to claim sover- 
eignty, not only over the souls of men, but sovereignty 
the most absolute even over their bodies, their property, 
and their governments. 

There was another mode in which these claims were 
exercised, more wily, but equally effectual toward secur- 
ing a recognition of the Papal authority—the artifice of 
conferring, ex Petri Cathedra, honorary titles upon the 
crowned heads of Europe. These additional royal hon- 
ors were eagerly coveted and worn by the very sover- 
eigns who would have promptly resisted any encroach- 
ment by the Pope upon their hereditary titles to the 
throne; they bowed their heads gladly to receive honors 
from one who, if competent to give something which 
they had not enjoyed before, was, by virtue of the same 
prerogative, competent to deprive them of that they 
already had in possession. The right to confer involves 
the right totake away. The principle concerned is broad 
enough to cover, not only the empty honors, but all the 
more material privileges of the crowns. And yet the 
mightiest sovereigns of Christendom submissively re- 
ceived from the chair of Peter these high-sounding titles, 
which are but so many badges of their feudal inferiority. 

Some of these titles have become of historic note, and 
are yet borne by the successors of the princes on whom 
they were first conferred. Even Protestant England still 
proudly parades the title it won by servility to the head 
of the Romish Church. The following are the chief dis- 
tinctions of this kind: 

“ Apostolical Majesty.” 
year 1000 by Pope Sylvester Second on St. Stephen, the 
first king of Hungary, on occasion of the conversion of 
the nation to Christianity. The title still pertains to 
the Emperor of Austria as titular king of Hungary. 

“ Catholic Majesty.” A title conferred A. D. 1491, by 
Pope Alexander VI, on Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, 





A title conferred about the | 
| form under the authority of James I. The rules imposed 


in commemoration of the conquest of the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada. 

“ Most Christian Majesty.” A title conferred in 1461, 
by Pope Pius II, on Louis XI, of France, on occasion of 
the king’s abrogation of “The Pragmatic Sanction,” an 
edict which protected the Gallican Church from the dom- 
ination and extortion of the Pope. 

“ Most Faithful Majesty.” A title conferred in 1758, 
by Benedict XIV, on John V, of Portugal. 

“ Defender of the Faith.” A title conferred in 1522, 
by Pope Leo X, on Henry VIII, of England, on occasion 
of the king’s publishing a book against Luther, as 
“Defense of the Seven Sacraments.” 


SHAKSPEARE IMITATED IN SacreD Pogrry.—The 
thoughts of Shakspeare have often proved prolific germs 
to later writers. Men, whose minds are stored with the 
happy expressions, the noble sentiments, and the beauti- 
ful illustrations of England’s mighty bard, are prone, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, to imitate him; 
just as they adopt the language and thought of that 
other “ well of English undefiled,” the old, familiar trans- 
lation of the Bible. How often has the language of the 
great dramatist found place in the sermon and even in 
the prayer, by the side of passages from the sacred Scrip- 
tures! And why not? He who, more than any other 
uninspired writer, “dipped his pen in the human heart,” 
can well teach us its workings, and furnish us with fittest 
language in which to give them utterance. It would be 
an easy task to gather a volume of passages from both 
secular and religious writers, in prose and in poetry, evi- 
dently suggested by something in Shakspeare’s plays, if 
not open imitations of his language and thought. For 
instance, who can doubt that the lines quoted below are 
the parent of the stanza following them? The one ex- 
presses the crisis in man’s temporal affairs; the other 
merely transfers the thought to religious concerns: the 
essential conception remains unchanged. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 
Julius Cesar iv, 3. 
“There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know not where, 
That marks the destiny of men, 


To glory or despair.” Dr. J. A. Alexander. 
* 


Toe Styte or THE ENGLISH BrsiE.—Hallam—the 
ablest living authority upon questions of general litera- 
ture—in his Literature of Europe, vol. ii, chap. 2, says 
as follows upon this subject : 

“The English translation of the Bible had been sev- 
eral times revised or remade since the first edition by 
Tyndale and Coverdale. It finally assumed its present 


by the king for the guidance of the translators, were de- 
signed, as far as possible, to secure the text against any 
novel interpretation; the translation called the Bishops’ 
Bible being established as the basis, as those still older 
had been in that. The style of the translation is, in 
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general, so enthusiastically praised, that no one is per- 
mitted either to qualify or even explain the grounds of 
his approbation. It is held to be the perfection of our 
English language. I shall not dispute this proposition ; 
out one remark as to a matter of fact can not reasonably 
be censured, that, in consequence of the principle of ad- 
herence to the original versions, which had been kept up 
ever since the time of Henry VIII, it is not the language 
of the reign of James I. Jt may, in the eyes of many, 
be a better English, but it is not the English of Daniel, 
or Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily perceive. It 
abounds, in fact, especially in the Old Testament, with 
obsolete phraseology, and with single words long since 
abandoned, or retained only in provincial use. On the 
more important question, whether this translation is en- 
tirely, or with very trifling exceptions, conformable to 
the original text, it seems unfit here to enter.” * 


Tre Enouish Lanevace.—* Dictionary English is 
something very different, not only from common collo- 
quial English, but even from that of ordinary written 
composition. Instead of about forty thousand words, 
the number estimated in the language, there is probably 
no single author, who has employed our tongue, from 
whose works, however voluminous, so many as ten thou- 
sand words could be collected. And of the forty thou- 
sand words, there are certainly many more than one half 
that are only employed—if they are ever employed at 
all—on the rarest occasions. We should any of us be 
surprised to find, if we counted them, with how small a 
number of words we manage to express all that we have 
to say, either with our lips, or even with the pen. Our 
common literary English, probably, hardly extends to ten 
thousand words; our common spoken English hardly to 
five thousand.” 

Such are the facts of our language as expressed by a 

late writer in the Dublin University Magazine. Very 
similar is the opinion of Dr. Johnson, given in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Preface to his Dictionary : “ From 
the authors which rose in the time of Elizabeth a speech 
might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use and 
elegance. If the language of theology were extracted 
from Hooker and the translation of the Bible; the terms 
“of natural knowledge from Bacon; the phrases of policy, 
war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry 
and fiction from Spenser and Sidney; and the diction of 
common life from Shakspeare, few ideas would be lost to 
mankind, for want of English words, in which they might 
be expressed.” * 


THe MARSEILLAISE Hymn.—The name popularly, 
though erroneously, given to the national anthem of 
France. The origin of this song, which has played so 
important a part in the revolutions of France, was long 
involved in obscurity. The following statement respect- 
ing it may be relied on as authentic. The Marseillaise 
was the production of Rouget De Lille, an officer of en- 
gineers in the French army quartered at Strasburg, in 
the year 1791. Marshal Luckner commanded the army, 
at that time composed of young conscripts. Late in the 
evening previous to an important march, the Marshal in- 
quired if there was any one in the army of a poetical 
genius, who could compose a soul-inspiring song to ani- 
mate the young soldiers. Captain De Lille was named, 
and immediately ordered into the presence of the Mar- 
shal to receive his commands. He promised that a song 
should be ready the following morning; went to his 


quarters; and during the night he wrote the song and 
set it to music. Never was a success greater. The pen 
of De Lille won victories on the battle-field. The armies 
of France marched over Europe to the tune of the Mar- 


| seillaise, carrying every thing before them with an en- 


thusiasm amounting to absolute frenzy. 
The song is said to have received its current name 


| from the circumstance that it was first made known at 





Paris by a body of troops from Marseilles, who marched 
into the capital to the stirring sounds of the martial 
hymn. * 


Tue CoNnsTELLATIONS.—Hipparchus, an astronomer 
who lived one hundred and twenty-five years before 
Christ, was the first who constructed a catalogue of stars 
from exact observations; but long before his time the 
observers of the heavens had, for greater facility of 
study, grouped the stars into constellations, and distin- 
guished them by specific shapes and names. The origin 
of these figures and names is, for the most part, involved 
in the impenetrable obscurity of remotest antiquity. 
The twelve “signs” of the Zodiac are supposed to have 
been established by Chaldean astrologers at least seven- 
teen hundred years before our era; as there are very 
evident allusions to such a duodecimal classification in 
the blessings pronounced by the patriarch Jcob upon 
his twelve sons. But at a still earlier period—perhaps 
two thousand years before Christ—the Arabians had es- 
tablished certain constellations in the heavens, and as- 
signed them their astrological value. The book of Job 
mentions at least four of these: “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or ioose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons? Knowest thou the 
ordinances of heaven? Canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth?” Of the constellations enumera- 
ted by Hipparchus, some certainly were established by 
the Greeks about twelve hundred years before Christ; 
for many historical names of the age immediately pre- 
ceding are included; but none of the ages following were 
of the Homeric era. Thus the names of the constella- 
tions Argo, Perseus, Pegasus, Andromeda, etc., commem- 
orate the Argonautic Expedition, 1225 A. C.; while of 
the Trojan war, 1184 A. C., not a single hero or event 
has found a name among the constellations of the Greek 
astrologers. To the forty-eight constellations figured 
and named by Hipparchus, the moderns have added as 
many more; of all of which the tracing and names may 


be found on the late astronomical maps and globes. 
* 


Cumera.—This was a monster of Asiatic mythology. 
Homer—Iliad vi, 181—in narrating its destruction by 
Bellerophontes, describes it as having the head of a lion, 
the body of a goat, and the tail of adragon. The later 
poets vied with each other in assigning to the chimera 
all the elements of the terrible and the horrible. Horace 
depicts it as vomiting forth flames upon its enemies— 
tremenda flamma chimera. From this fabulous story is 
derived the proverbial application of the term chimera 
to any wild and incongruous fancy, and particularly to 
any plans too inconsistent with themselves or with or- 
dinary experience, ever to be realized. . 


Qurry.—Why does the sun, during the summer months, 
in the morning and evening, appear north of an east and 


west line? Will some one give a solution of this matter? 
L. N. 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Dr. Berry.—Rev. Lucien W. Berry, D. D., late Presi- 
dent of the Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, died in the city of Cincinnati, Friday morning, 
July 23d. Early in November, 1857, he was attacked 
with erysipelas, which terminated in a partial paralysis 
of the organs of speech. Under medical treatment, both 
at home and abroad, the disease did not yield, but be- 
came more general and obstinate, so that for some months 
previous to his death he could neither swallow any solid 
food nor articulate any word with distinctness. His suf- 
ferings were, at times, very great, but his religious peace 
was full and undisturbed. Mrs. Berry was with her hus- 
band at the time of his death. A family of eight chil- 
dren, with the mother, are left to mourn. Dr. Berry 
was born in the state of Vermont in the year 1815, and 
was in his forty-fourth year at the time of his death. 
He was for six years President of Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, and three years President of the 
University at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. His last appoint- 
ment was to the Presidency of a newly-projected uni- 
versity in Missouri—the Jefferson City University. His 
death will be widely lamented. Asa pulpit speaker few 
men in the east or west could equal him. 


THe ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—Just as we are going to 
press, the joyful intelligence of the arrival of the Niag- 
ara at Trinity Bay is awakening the enthusiasm of the 
whole country. On this third attempt to lay the Atlan- 
tie Telegraph cable, the success, thus far, seems to be 
complete. Signals are exchanged between the two 
steamers, thus demonstrating an unbroken connection. 
Perhaps, before our ink is dry, the message of Victoria 
to the President of the United States will be gleaming 
along the magnetic lines, and thrilling a nation’s heart 
with joy. So let it be. At all events, transatlantic tel- 
egraphic communication is a predetermined event. The 
time of its achievement is now the only question. 


THe Rewiciovs ConpITION OF FRance.—A corre- 
spondent of a foreign journal gives a gloomy picture: “It 
is often believed that we have here in France 35,000,000 
of Catholics; it would be nearer the truth to say that 
we have 35,000,000 infidels. If I wished to give a more 
exact statement, I would say that one section of the pop- 
ulation is infidel, the other, deistical. In one section of 
the deistical, there is one large party which expects noth- 
ing after this life, and another party who hope for a 
future existence; but all those who believe in this future 
existence are persuaded that they themselves will be 
happy. The idea of eternal condemnation is completely 
absent; in every case no person thinks he has deserved 
it. The type of the French Catholic in our day is some- 
what of the following: ‘I believe neither in the Pope 
nor the mass; I believe in one God, the Creator; perhaps 
there is also a future life; but in any case I am neither 
a murderer nor thief; I am therefore certain not to be 
condemned to eternal punishment.’ The literary men 
and the government, having no faith in the Romish sys- 
tem, look upon it as the most convenient bridle to hold 


the people, and therefore support it against all attacks | 


from without.” 


are oppressed by the government, and divided among 
themselves, while both ministers and members seem des- 
titute of spirituality and enlightened Christian zeal. A 
correspondent from these says that, “as regards any true 
conversions of the heart, real godliness and Scriptural 
holiness, such are hardly to be met with any where in 
this country, except in some rare cases; and where they 
do exist, they have been mostly brought about by means 
of foreign influences, as in the case of some few Baptist 
brethren, and others awakened and converted through 
the labors of Dr. Shauffler, when staying at Vienna.” 


Metuopist DocroraTes.—We have already mentioned 
the conferring of the title of D. D. on Silas Comfort, J. 
B. Corrington, J. Van Cleve, and Thomas Williams. We 
have to add the following: By Emory and Henry College, 
Virginia, on Rev. Leo. Rosser, editor of the Richmond 
Christian Advocate; J. M. Reid, President of Genesee 
College, Lima, New York, from New York City Univer- 
sity; by Alleghany College, on J. M’K. Reilly, of Pitts- 
burg ; by Ohio University, Athens, on J. M’D. Mathews, 
President of Hillsboro Female College; by Indiana As- 
bury University, on Rev. John Wheeler, President of 
Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio; to the following gen- 
tlemen from Dickinson College: Rev. L. F. Morgan, of 
the Baltimore conference ; Rev. William Butler, mission- 
ary to India; Rev. W. H. Goodwin, of the East Genesee 
conference; and Rev. Wesley Cox, of the Pittsburg con- 
ference; Rev. B. F. Crary, from the Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mount Pleasant; C. K. Marshall and S. D. Bald- 
win, of Tennessee, from the Shelbyville University; H. 
N. M’Tyeire, editor of the Nashville Advocate, from the 
Florence Wesleyan University; E. C. Slater, from An- 
drew College, Trenton, Tenn.—in all, this season, eighteen. 
The Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, has 
its Commencement as we are going to press, and we can 
not, of course, add the doctorates it may make. 


Cares Ex.iorr.—Rev. Charles Elliott, D. D., former 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate, and known 
the world over for his Delineation of Roman Catholi- 
cism, received the degree of LL, D. at the late Com- 
mencement of Alleghany College, Meadville, Penn. 


Tue Crances or Lire.—Some curious statistics, in 
relation to life and its chances, were given in a paper 
that was somé time since read by Dr. Barton, of New Or- 
leans, before the American Medical Association. Among 
the results stated were the following, showing the com- 
parative mortality in eight of the cities of the “New 

World :” 


IIIT icatcncccswasonionevierareceumenumbnainees 1 death in 48.87 persons 
Philadelphia......... a “ 48.92 “ 
Charleston..... nang “ 48.30 6 
Havana.......... we “ 35.87 “ 
Baltimore... (oul « 29.37 bad 
New York... em sed 27.83 “ 
eae we « 27.89 “ 
New Orleans 1 « 19.32 bed 





The following relates to nine of the leading cities of 
the “Old World :” 


| TOMGON......cceeeerseseeeereessereeenerseseeenneneeneneasananenassneesenes 
Amsterdam 








Hungary is also in a deplorable state. The Protestants | Hamburg.......--+--ssssssssseecsssssssssnenensensnssnsnanssnnassnonen ses 
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Venice 

In five years the mortality rapidly diminishes; at 10 
the probability of life is 48 years. At 20, it is 40 years; 
at 30,34 years; at 40, 27 years; and at 50,20 years, 
Much depends as well upon the mode of living, the tem- 
per, the character, and the occupation, as upon the loca- 
tion. This may be readily inferred by the comparative 
mortality in the cities above named, as well as by an ex- 
amination of the chances of those who are engaged in 
the various trades, occupations, and employments into 
which the members of the human family are divided. A 
modern French philosopher has endeavored to prove that 
the life of a man might, as a general rule, be extended 
to a hundred years. This, however, may be regarded as 
doubtful, although it is quite certain that with care, cau- 
tion, and prudence, much might be accomplished in the 
way of longevity. 

Noblemen, gentlemen of leisure, and bankers, so statis- 
tics say, live the longest. Then follow farmers. 


CompresstnG Execrriciry.—The London Morning 
Chronicle states that a great experiment, heralding an 
important stientific discovery, was tried some time since 
at Vincennes, in the presence of many eminent and prac- 
tical judges. From the demonstration then and there 
made it would appear that the secret of compressing and 
governing electricity is at length discovered, and, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle, the power may now be considered 
“as the sole motor henceforward to be used.” A small 
mortar was fired by the inventor, at the rate of a hundred 
shots a minute, without flashing, smoke, or noise. The 
same power can, it is claimed, be adapted to every system 
of mechanical invention, and is destined to supersede 
steam, requiring neither machinery nor combustion for 
its successful operation. 


DETERMINING GEOLOGICAL TimE.—Professor Rumsay, 
of England, has made the geological characteristics of 
Canada the subject of a paper for the Geological Society, 
and a lecture at the Royal Institution. We mention it 
because it seems to define the time at which one of the 
great geological periods—the drift-period—closed. The 
great escarpment seen at Queenston and Lewiston was 
once a coast line washed by the sea. This sea deposited 
a clay, known locally as the Leda clay; and while this 
deposit was going on, the falls of Niagara began to 
plunge over the escarpment. The falls have worn a deep 
gorge back through the rock for seven miles to their pres- 
ent site, at the rate of a mile, as geologists calculate, in 
5,000 years. Hence 35,000 years have elapsed since the 
close of the drift-period. If this calculation can be veri- 
fied, “an important step will be gained,” as Professor 
Ramsay observes, “toward the actual estimate of a por- 
tion of geological time.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN ReGaRD TO Eritersy.—M. Brown 
Sequard, a Frenchman, one of the most distinguished of 
living physiologists, is lecturing at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and at the College of Surgeons. He is well 
known for laborious researches on the phenomena of the 
nervous system, in which he has made remarkable dis- 
coveries, especially as to the effect of incisions. In one 


of his lectures, he exhibited guinea-pigs which had been | 
experimented on some months ago by cutting certain | 


nerves; the hinder limbs became paralyzed, but in time 
the animals recovered the power of voluntary motion, 
attended, however, with a very curious result—the op- 
erator could put them into a fit of epilepsy whenever he 
pleased. It appears that by the cutting of the nerves, 
the animals lose sensation except in one cheek, and if 
that spot be irritated, a fit is the immediate consequence. 
Another noticeable particular is, that the lice which in- 
fest the animals congregate on that spot, and no where 
else. Whether it be that there is more warmth, or more 
perspiration than on other parts of the body, is not 
known; at any rate, physiologists are agreed as to the 
singular and suggestive nature of the phenomenon. It 
appears, moreover, that if the sensibility of the sensitive 
spot be destroyed, then the guinea-pig ceases to be liable 
to epilepsy. Applying this fact to human physiology, M. 
Brown Sequard says that there is in the human body a 
spot, discoverable, as he believes, by galvanism, which, if 
deprived of its sensibility, would in like manner com- 
pletely prevent attacks of epilepsy. These are impor ‘ant 
facts, which, while they lead to the hope that a distress- 
ing disease may be abated or altogether removed from 
the list of diseases, teach us that we have yet very much 
to learn concerning the economy of the nervous system. 
If M. Brown Sequard’s conclusions can be successfully 
worked out and applied, he will deserve a monument not 
less than Jenner. 


A CALCULATION ON THE LEVIATHAN.—A curious cal- 
culation has been made by a lover of the astonishing. 
He finds that one pin dropped into the hold of the Levia- 
than the first week of the year, two the second, four the 
third, eight the fourth, sixteen the fifth, and so on, doub- 
ling each weck, for the whole year—fifty-two weeks—the 
entire number of pins dropped would be 4,503,599,627,- 
370,495; the weight of them—allowing two hundred pins 
to the ounce—would be 628,292,358 tuns, or tunnage 
enough to fully freight twenty-eight thousand ships of 
the size of the Leviathan. 


Brown THE Boranist.—Robert Brown, the greatest 
of British and of European botanists, died at London on 
the 10th ult., in his eighty-fifth year. He gave to botany 
a philosophical foundation. Previous to him it was a 
chaos of unsystematized facts. He was the first to em- 
ploy the microscope in the study of the structure of 
plants, and so prompted the vast and faithful researches 
of Schleiden and Oken. It is unfortunate, however, that 
Brown gave no systematic expression to his great and 
fecund thoughts. His labors consist chiefly of special 
memoirs and monographs, contained in all but inaccessi- 
ble Transactions of Learned Societies during the past 
fifty years. 


DEATH OF JOHANNES MULLER.—The University of 
Berlin has sustained a great loss in the sudden death of 
Johannes Muller, one of the greatest physiological schol- 
ars of the age. He was born in 1801, in Coblentz, and 
since 1833 has been attached to the University of Berlin; 
but his fame as a writer and scholar has spread far be- 
yond the limits of his own country. Though always 
subject to attacks of the brain, brought on most likely 
from over-work, he had gone to bed seemingly in his 
usual health. In the morning he was found by his son 
dead. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN ANIMAL AND A VEGETA- 
BLE.—Chemical analysis can no more distinguish the 
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difference between the blood and the substance of a 
starved, and well-fed, animal body, than it can distin- 
guish the difference between fat and lean land. Animal 
and vegetable anatomy and physiology are known to be 
the reverse of each other. Vegetables draw or absorb 
their nourishment from the earth, by absorbents whose 
mouths are external on their roots. Animals absorb their 
nourishment through absorbents which are internal, and 
whose mouths open upon the lining of the intestinal 
canal—they are called “lacteals,” or milk-absorbers. 
A Vegetable is an Apparatus of Reduction. 


1. It is fixed. 

2. It gives off oxygen—vital air. 

3. It absorbs heat and electricity. 

. It decomposes and absorbs carbonic acid. 

It decomposes and absorbs water. 

It decomposes and absorbs ammonia. 

It produces organic substances, 

. It transforms inorganic matters into organic matters, 
. It derives its elements from the earth and air. 


An Animal is an Apparatus of Oxydation. 


It possesses the power of locomotion. 

It absorbs oxygen to sustain its vitality. 

It gives off heat and electricity. 

It produces carbonic acid. 

It produces water. 

It produces ammonia. 

It consumes organic substances. 

. It transforms organic matters into inorganic matters. 
. It restores its elements to the earth and air. 


ODMAID ore Cote 


Thus much chemical analysis and animal and vegeta- 
ble physiology exhibit of the different combinations, 
showing, however humiliating the fact may be, that the 
blood of man, the muscles, bones, tissues, and juices of 
his animal system, when examined by the side of the 
whole animal creation, through all its gradations down 
to the meanest reptile, the chemical constituents and ele- 
mentary principles and basis are the same. Whether 
they are well fed or die of starvation, the results are the 
same. 


Hvumsoipt.—The physical strength of Humboldt is 
slowly declining, but he still works, chiefly at night, and 
can stand for an hour without fatigue. He is in his 
eighty-ninth year. The fifth volume of Cosmos is going 
through the press. 


NraGARA Fautis.—There was recently a great fall of 
rock at Niagara Falls, and the water is continually ren- 
dering the falls less and Jess grand. A scientific gentle- 
man thinks that in eight or nine hundred years there 
will be no falls at all, but simply “a chute of rapid 
waters.” If the Falls will hold on eight hundred years 
it will be satisfactory, at least to the present and the next 
generation. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN THE United States.—A recent 
writer estimates the entire Scandinavian population of 
the United States at 180,000. Of these, he supposes, 
150,000 are Norwegians, 25,000 Swedes, and 5,000 Danes. 
The Northmen are supposed to have been the first dis- 
coverers of this country, in A. D. 996. The Swedes were 
among the first European settlers on the Delaware and 
the Schuylkill, where a colony was first planned by the 
illustrious Gustavus Adolphus in 1624, though it was 
not settled in America till after his death in 1637. After 
the subjection of this eolony by the Dutch in 1655, 
Swedish Emigration to America ceased for almost two 
centuries. In 1825 the Norwegian emigration began to 
set in toward the continent first diseovered by their coun- 
trymen nearly two thousand years before. The first Nor- 
wegians who came to the United States at this time 





acted as the pioneers of that host now so steadily ex- 
tending its settlements from New York to Minnesota, 
Kansas, Utah, and California. It was only in 1841 that 
a few Swedes began to settle among the Norwegian emi- 
grants in Wisconsin. They are said to be most numer- 
ous in Illinois, but large settlements of them are to be 
found in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The Norwegian 
population of Illinois is estimated at 50,000—nearly six 
thousand of them residing in Chicago. These figures 
are probably too low; but they furnish a basis for the 
indication of the duty of Christianizing this foreign 
population of the north-west. For the most part the 
Norwegians, in their own country, are Lutherans; but 
here they have, to a great extent, been brought under 
the influence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, through 
her missionary operations. 


New EnGianpd MetuopismM.—The total membership in 
the six New England conferences is 80,446, distributed as 
follows : : 

East Maine conference 





Maine . 
New Hampshire “ 
Vermont a 
New England “ 
Providence bad 


The total increase in these six conferences, the past 
year, has been 8,479. There are several towns in the 
western part of Massachusetts and Vermont included in 
the New York and Troy conferences, and all of Connec- 
ticut west of the river is embraced in the New York East 
conference, which would add to the membership about 
15,000, and to the increase probably about 2,000. In round 
numbers, the membership of the Methodist Churches in 
New England is about 100,000, and the increase the past 
year has been about 10,000. 


A New Posiisaing AND GENERAL Book-SELLING 
Hovsre.—The firm of H. W. Derby & Co., consisting of 
H. W. Derby, Demarest, and Fletcher Harper, jr., well 
known as general booksellers, and especially as the agents 
of the Harpers for the west, has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. Its stock and interest in the business has 
passed into the hands of a new and enterprising firm— 
Robert Clarke & Co. The members of the new firm are 
Robert Clarke, R. D. Barney, and J. W. Dale. Mr. 

larke was formerly of the firm of Patterson & Clarke, 
booksellers on Sixth-street, and is eminently qualified for 
the business. Mr. Barney is well known as an efficient 
salesman at Rickey, Mallory & Co.’s. Mr. Dale has been, 
for a number of years, in the City Auditor’s office as 
deputy, and is favorably known to those who have had 
any business with the school department. 

These gentlemen will publish law books, the Kentucky 
and Ohio Reports, Swan’s Statutes, and other works val- 
uable to the legal profession. The theological and scien- 
tific departments will be well supplied with rare and 
valuable books. Foreign books will be imported to order, 
especially those which are styled out of print, as their 
business connections in London and Edinburgh are such 
as to afford them great facilities. They will receive sub- 
scriptions for all foreign periodicals, particularly for those 
published in the cities of London, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh. 

We not only wish success for the new firm, but confi- 
dently expect it. Our friends wishing to import books, 
or to obtain books in the general trade, need have no 
fears in ordering them through this house. Such orders 
will be attended to with promptness and dispatch. 
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Witerary 


Harrer’s Cyciorepta OF CoMMERCE AND CoMMER- 
CIAL NaviGaTIon. Filited by J. Smith Homans, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


State of New York, ete., and by J. Smith Homans, jr., B. | 


S., Author of a Statistical and Historical Sketch of the 
Foreign Commerce of the United States. With maps and 
engravings. Pp. 2,000. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co., Fourth-street, near Wal- 
nut.—In this magnificent work, containing over two thou- 
sand double-column, royal octavo pages of clear but close 
print, Messrs. Harper & Brothers fill a want which has 
been long felt by the commercial public—which term in- 
cludes all who sell or buy, in great or in small. Mr. 
M’Cullock’s able Dictionary of Commerce was published 
twenty-five years ago. 
world has made a century’s progress in that time, and to 


refer to a Commercial Dictionary of 1833 for particulars | 


of the present resources of this Union, for instance, 
seems almost like looking into a Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties. Then we had few, if any, railroads—in 1828 only 
three miles! now twenty-five thousand miles. Then we 
had no telegraphs ; now we have, according to the pres- 
ent work, upward of thirty-five thousand miles in opera- 
tion, besides a transatlantic line in prospect. In 1856 we 
raised over 300,000,000 more bushels of corn than in 1830; 
in 1833 Cincinnati slaughtered and packed 85,000 hogs ; 
in 1857, 344,512. These contrasts are sufficient to show 
the necessity and value of a work of this kind, brought, 
as is this, conscientiously and carefully down to the pres- 
ent time, which means the year 1857. Messrs. Homans 
have brought to their undertaking great experience and 
abundant resources; and their work has evidently been 
executed con amore. Glancing through its pages we 
have jotted down some odd facts, which may show how 
even the “general reader,” that more than impatient of 
mortals, may here pick up interesting bits. For in- 
stance, we learn, that in 1855 the United States export- 
ed ice to the value of $190,793 to various foreign coun- 
tries, among which we find Australia, Africa, China, Peru, 
and England—that in 1856 the United States exported 
over 685,000 pairs of India rubber shoes, valued at nearly 
$428,000, and other India rubber manufactures to the ad- 
ditional amount of $665,600, to various countries, includ- 
ing every seaboard state in Europe, as well as Brazil, 
Peru, Chili, Hayti, ete.—that in 1856 we imported ivory, 
to the value of $320,100, from various producing coun- 
tries; and that, to supply the world with chessmen, um- 
brella and knife handles, etc., it is necessary to kill over 
7,000 male elephants per annum—that over 40,000,000 
pounds of tea were sent into the United States in 1856— 
that the highest market price of flour in the United 
States was $15 per barrel, in 1796, and the lowest $3.62 
per barrel, in 1821—that Great Britain bought in 1856 
1,023,886,528 pounds of cotton, of which we furnished 
her 760,040,000 pounds; and that the various United 
States mints have coined, between 1793 and 1854, gold 
and silver to the amount of $588,619,188. These sam- 
ples of results must suffice. Harper’s Cyclopedia of 


Commerce and Commercial Navigation will doubtless | 
meet its warmest welcome at the hands of merchants, | 


It was authority then, but the | 


Hotices. 


| but it is a book of incalculable value to farmers as well ; 
| and really one of those works “without which,” as is 
| often said, “no library can be complete.” 


| THe Harmony oF THE Divine DIsPENSATIONS. By 
| George Smith, F. S. A. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
| 8vo., 319 pp.—We have already noticed the English edi- 
| tion of this work. We are glad to have before us an 
| American reprint of so valuable a production. The au- 
| thor is well known to the public as the author of a series 
of works that are distinguished for profound and patient 
researca no less than for the valuable information they 
contain. We speak of The Patriarchal Age, The Hebrew 
People, and the Gentile Nations—works which every 
minister would derive great benefit from studying. The 
present work is made up of nine chapters in the form of 
| discourses; and its design is to show the spirituality, 


| efficacy, and harmony of the divine revelations made to 
mankind from the beginning. The author has no sym- 
pathy with the advocates of a “progressive theology,” 
but brings the discoveries of Rawlinson, Layard, Botta, 
and others in the east, to the elucidation of the ONE the- 
ology as taught in the holy Scriptures. 


Tue New Scunpay Scuoo.t Harmonist is the appro- 
priate title of a collection of tunes for anniversary occa- 
sions and general use in Sabbath schools. The price of 
the valuable Sabbath school auxiliary is only 15 cents 
per copy, or $1.50 per dozen. It is in fact a hymn and 
tune-book, as it contains a very excellent variety of 
hymns as well as tunes. 





LIFE IN THE Lalty; or, the History of a Station, 
by Rev. L. D. Davis, is published for the author by the 
Methodist Book Concern. The reader will recognize Mr. 

| Davis as the author of “ Life in the Itinerancy,” a work 

| of rare popularity and success. We have not found time 
to read this volume, but doubt not it is written with 
equal spirit and power. 16mo., 200 pp. 


| THE MerHopist ALMANAC FOR 1859 is already in the 

| field. Carlton & Porter take time by the forelock. It is 

| gotten up in its usual style, and is a family document 
essential to every Methodist home. The editor, by the 

| way, who supervised the tables respecting our literary 
institutions, must have been nodding, for we notice in 
them no less than twenty gross blunders. When it is so 

| easy to ascertain who are the presidents of our colleges 
and principals of our institutions, such blunders are in- 
excusable, 


THE following Sunday school publications have been 
issued recently by the Sunday School Union: 

1. HisroricaL TaLes FOR YounG PROTESTANTS. 
Square 18mo., 254 pp.—These pages demonstrate the 
fact that the pages of history contain incidents which 
equal, in thrilling interest, the most successful efforts of 
the human imagination. 

2. GrtpertT HARLAND; or, Good in Every Thing ; be- 
ing the early history of a city boy. 18mo., 211 pp. 


3. Tae CasTiLiaN Marryrs.—This is the narrative of 
the conversion and martyrdom of two Spanish maidens 
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and their brother, who were burned at the stake in the 
sixteenth century. A horrible, yet instructive tale. It 


at once illustrates the glorious power of the Gospel and | 


the demon-like character of Popery. 18mo., 118 pp. 


4, Branpy Drops; or, Charlie’s Pledge :.a Temperance 
Story, by Aunt Julia. 18mo., 103 pp. 


5. THE Youne ENvELop-MAkers.—One of our young 
readers pronounces this “a nice book.” 18mo., 198 pp. 

The above are all appropriately illustrated. They 
should receive attention in the orders to supply our Sun- 
day schools. 


METHODIST QUARTERLY, for July.—This is one of the 
most practical as well as able numbers of the Quarterly 
we have read. I. Attic Tragedy and the Modern Thea- 
ter, by Professor Hillman—a timely and well-written ar- 
ticle, which we commend to Rev. Dr. Bellows and all 
Christian (?) defenders of the theater. II. Faith, the 
Everlasting Bond, by Miss Imogen Mercein. It is a 
rather novel thing for a lady contributor to appear in 
the Quarterly. We are glad to see Miss Mercein here, 
and hope this article will be followed by many more from 
the same prolific pen. III. American Slave Code in 
Theory and in Practice, by Dr. Dempster. A title ex- 
pressing the scope of this article would be, The institu- 
tion of slavery judged by the slave code. The article 
shows the nature of the slave code relating to food, la- 
bor, and clothing, to the punishments that may be in- 
flicted, and also the application of the slave principle to 
education and religion. IV. Aaron Burr, by Rev. R. 
H. Howard—a well-written and interesting sketch. V. 
Hudson on a Future Life, by James Strong, 8. T. D.—a 
fine theological paper. We confess that, with the writer, 
we have never been able to feel the force of the argu- 
ment for the endless punishment of the wicked, based 
upon the assumption of infinite culpability because com- 
mitted against an infinite God. He gives what is un- 
doubtedly the true “theodicy” upon this subject. On 
the question of immortality the author seems to entirely 
ignore the instinctive apprehensions of the human soul, 
and, we think, greatly underrates the light and force of 
reason upon the subject. VI. Beranger, by J. F. Hirst— 
an interesting sketch of the people’s puet of France. 
VII. The Berlin Conference. In this and a paper yet 
to appear, Dr. Nast gives a valuable resume of the late 
evangelical conference. VIII. Nott’s Lectures on Tem- 
perance, by Rev. L. W. Peck. LX. Christianity and Hu- 
manitarian Effort, by Dr. L. P. Brockett. Then follows 
Religious Intelligence, Synopsis of the Quarterlies, The 
Quarterly Book Trade, and Literary Items—done up 
with the usual skill and ability of the editor. 


BorpDER METHODISM AND BorDER Stavery. By Rev. 
J. M. M’ Carter, of the Philadelphia conference.—We are 
indebted to Professor Harris for a copy of this pamph- 
let. It purports to be a statement and review of the 





action of the Philadelphia conference concerning slav- | 


ery at its late session; but it goes beyond this, and 
considers the administration of the conference in the 
slave territory. The author charges that slaveholding 
is practiced by the members of the Church almost with- 
out let or hinderance; and that, in direct conflict with 
the Discipline, slaveholders are appointed to official sta- 
tions in the Church where they exercise a paramount 
influence. The author says: “Between the representa- 
tions made at the last General conference in regard to 


the Church’s administration of her Discipline on the 
question of slavery, and the convictions of the writer, 
there is, he confesses, the widest possible variance, 
That our laws are faithfully administered on this sub- 
ject, and that little or no mercenary slaveholding ob- 
tains in our Church, we are very far from regarding as 
correct statements of fact. In relation to the Philadel- 
phia conference especially, we speak with the certainty 
which local knowledge of fasts is always supposed to 
give.” 

The author says again: “Not a road over which the 
members of the Philadelphia annual conference have 
passed, in Maryland and Virginia, but has been traveled 
by the manacled slave torn from the endearments of 
birthplace and kindred. Scarcely an altar of any church 
in which he has ministered from which the slave has 
not been taken to return no more to that place in the 
church’s gallery, where he was wont to worship and 
sing of heaven as the place where ‘the slave should 
be free from his master.’ And in many instances the 
Church’s own dark children have been the victims of 
these cruel exportations. 

“They have gone! but not by the tide of voluntary 
emigration, or by death, from our Churches. Their 
names have been lost to the class record, but they bore 
not with them a certificate of membership in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to their distant bondage. Why 
should they? It would but enhance their market value, 
and put more dollars into the pockets of the mercenary 
wretches, who would sell the religion of the slave by 
making the evidence of its possession the reason for a 
higher bid as he stood on the auction block.” 

As to the amount of slaveholding among our members 
within the bounds of the Philadelphia conference he 
says: “ Many of our private members are slaveholders, 
We do not say that these are numerous when compared 
with the thousands of oembers in Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, and Sussex county, Delaware. We have given 
some attention to the question, and from our observation 
on the two districts, Easton and Snow Hill, we have 
come to the conclusion that there are about fifteen hun- 
dred members of our Church in the Philadelphia confer- 
ence who are slaveholders. We give five hundred to 
Easton and one thousand to Snow Hill district. These, 
we think, are owners of about 4,000 slaves. This is not 
too large an estimate. It has been made up and the 
figures obtained from those ministers who have spent a 
large part of the last ten years on those districts. My 
own observation would lead me to regard the number 
above given as probably correct.” 

Of the relation of the officiary to slaveholding he says: 
“ Many of the stewards are slaveholders. To a great ex- 
tent this office is represented by the moneyed men in the 
Church—the large holders of property. One-half of the 
whole number of stewards on those districts are proba- 
bly slaveholders. While on the upper portions of Mary- 
land, and in Delaware, they are comparatively but as 
one in five, on the southern portions of both districts 
the precise reverse may be taken as the ratio. One-half 
of the trustees of Churches are probably connected with 
slavery. Exhorters, leaders, and local preachers are 
slaveholders.” 

Concerning buying and selling he says: “Of these 
Church members there are those who purchase and sell 
slaves as they do any other property—who buy them that 
they may avail themselves of their unpaid toil, and who 
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sell them as embarrassment, good prices, or vices in the 
slave may be provocatives to their transfer to others or 
to the south.” 

Now, the above are serious charges. 
specific. 
doubt attend to its own vindication. 
they indicate a deplorable departure from the antislavery 
spirit and provisions of the Discipline. Mr. M’Carter 
differs from the Rev. J. D. Long, in that he does not 
claim that these evils exist under the protection of the 
Discipline, but charges them upon the administration. 
At least so we understand him. We can not close with- 
out deprecating a sort of captiousness, especially with 
reference to the presideney of the conference, which 
seriously mars the spirit of the work. Whatever may 
be the state of the facts set forth in this pamphlet, we 
can not believe the Philadelphia conference ever has or 
ever will give its sanction to the system of American 
slavery, or even to mercenary slaveholding on the part 
of its members. We do not believe in keeping silence 
upon this grave subject. Let us have fair, honorable, 
manly discussion. Away with a captious, carping spirit. 
Let us try to understand each other. Let us come to- 
gether through all proper channels of discussion and 
compare notes. Let us endeavor to ascertain where we 
really stand ecclesiastically and administratively as a 
Church. Let us at the same time cherish an honest de- 
sire to do full justice to the judgment of each brother. 
If this were fairly done, who can doubt but greater una- 
nimity of sentiment would be found to prevail than most 
are aware of? Nay, if this could be done, some basis for 
the final and amicable settlement of this great question 
would, before long, we verily believe, be found. The 
pamphlet may be had of Professor Harris, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER MaGAzINE is one of our valued 
exchanges. It has recently passed under the control of 
Dr. J. O. Noyes, a well-known contributor to our period- 
ical literature, and a gentleman of fine literary reputa- 
tion. $3. 


Tar Firra AnnvaL Report OF THE BoarRD oF Mis- 
SIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


Report OF Cases TREATED AT THE Boston ORTHO- 
PEDIC INSTITUTION, with Remarks on Spinal Curvature, 
Stiff Joint, Club Foot, and other Distortions. By J. B. 
Brown, M. D. 


MisstonaRy SERMON, Preached before the Troy Annual 
Conference, by Rev. G. C. Wells.—A beautiful exposition 
of the “mind” which was in Christ and its application 
to the missionary work. 


MINUTES OF THE FIFTEENTH SESSION OF THE N1AG- 
ARA AND Bay QuinTE ANNUAL CONFERENCES OF THE 
Meruopist Episcopa, Caurcn 1N Canapa.—The sta- 
tistical recapitulation shows a membership of 15,644, be- 
ing an increase of 2,292 during the year. 


THE following catalogues have been placed on our ta- 
ble during the month : 

1, Onto Untversity, Athens, 0., Rev. S. Howard, D. 
D., President, assisted by five professors. Students, 192. 


2. Toe Femae Co.uece, Springfield, 0., Rev. J. W. 
Weakley, D. D., President, with seven teachers. Stu- 
dents, 104, 


| ton, A. M., Principal, with twelve teachers. 
They are also | 
If they are not true, the conference will no | 
If they are true, | 








3. New HampsHtrE CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE COLLEGE, Northfield, N. H., Rev. C. S. Harring- 
Students, 
389. 

4, Inptana Untversiry, Bloomington, Ia., Rev. W. M. 
Daily, D. D., LL. D., President, with five professors. 
Students, 231. 

5. SourHEeRN ILtinois FemaLe Couece, Salem, IIl., 
W. H. Corrington, A. M., President, with six teachers. 
Students, 215. 


6. WesTERN Reserve Seminary, Farmington, 0., 
Rev. James Greer, A. M., Principal, with seven teachers. 
Students, 230. 

7. Intrnors WESLEYAN University, Bloomington, IIl., 
Rev. 0. S. Munsell, A. M., President, with six professors. 
Students, 60. 


8. Iowa WESLEYAN University, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
Rev. Charles Elliott, D. D., LL. D., President, with ten 
professors. Students, 291. 


9. Marietta CoLiece, Rev. J. W. Andrews, D. D., 
President, with six professors. Students, 94. 


10. Ewrnc FemaLe Co.iece, Mechanicsburg, Penn., 
Rev. A. G. Marlatt, A. M., Principal, with eight teachers. 
Students, 92. 


11. Batpwin University, Berea, Ohio, Rev. John 
Wheeler, D. D., President, with six professors. Students, 
254. 


Tue July number of the QuarTeRLY Review of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South contains, 1. German 
Philosophy. 2. Use and Abuse of the Pulpit. 3. Power 
of the Press. 4. Popular Education. 5. The Fourth 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. 6. Address of the Bishops to the Fourth Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
7. Pastoral Address of the Fourth General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 8. Reports 
of Education, Adopted by the Fourth General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 9. Brief Re- 
views. It is edited by T. O. Summers, D. D., and pub- 
lished by the Southern Methodist Book Concern, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. $2 in advance. 


Tae YounG Peorie’s Monraty, edited by Miss Mar- 
tha M. Thomas, is the name of a new and illustrated 
magazine which has just been started in Cincinnati. 
Miss Thomas is a lady of acknowledged literary talent, 
and her enterprise is worthy of public patronage. Terms, 
$1 per annum. 


Biackwoop’s MaGazIneE, for July, contains, 1. The 
Soldier and the Surgeon. 2. The Poorbeah Mutiny : The 
Punjab—No. V. 3. What will he do with it ?—By Pi- 
sistratus Caxton—Part XIV. 4. The First Bengal Euro- 
pean Fusiliers at Lucknow. 5. A Plea for the Princi- 
palities. 6. My First and Last Novel. 7. The Great 
Imposture. 8. Mr. Dusky’s Opinions on Art. Repub- 
lished by L. Scott & Co., New York. $3. Blackwood 
and the four Quarterlies, $10. 


FEMALE MepicaL CoLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA—Vale- 
dictory address to the graduating class by Ann Preston, 
M.D. This is certainly fully equal to the average of 
valedictory addresses to medical classes. We have marked 
a few extracts for some subsequent number. 

wil 
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Hew Pork Biterary Correspondence. 


Recubans sub—Versch River—Saybrook—The Haddams—Mid- 
dletown—Hartford—Writing Letters—Editor’s Vacations— 
College Commencements—Literary Intelligence non est— 
Thackeray’s Virginians—The Idealized Washington. 

“ Recubans sub tegmine fagi,” in partibus rusticanis, 
So might I date this month’s correspondence, only that 
my fagus is an ulmus, and its tegmen is not always so 
complete but that the sun’s rays occasionally find an 
opening through which to strike me. However, as said 
the fox when he was pricked by the briers among which 
he had hidden from the dogs, “ For the sake of the good 
let me bear the evil with patience.” Such philosophy is 
very useful, and perhaps is not more needed by hunted 
foxes than by pleasure-hunting rusticants. This going 
to the country in warm weather is an ancient custom, as 
we learn from the old poets and philosophers, and there- 
fore it is to be treated with due consideration. Rustica- 
ting citizens, too, have always inclined to the practice of 
regaling their stay-at-home friends with stories of shades 
and meadows, of babbling brooks and humming bees, and 
contrasting these with the heat, and dust, and confusion 
of the city. So Horace wrote to Maecenas from his rural 
villa, to tell that great minister of state that the weather 
was hot and the days dry—dies siccos—that the weary 
shepherd with his languid flock—grege languido—sought 
the shades and the river banks, which softly wooed the 
gentle breeze, while he was caring for the public welfare, 
and studying the intrigues of distant enemies. How like 
some things met with nowadays all this sounds, I need 
not show; and so one is almost tempted to pronounce 
that same Horace a bore, and his Sabine seat a humbug. 
Nevertheless, it must be conceded that it is very pleasant 
to spend the dog-days in the country. 

Did the reader ever make a summer tour on the Con- 
necticut—the “ Versch River” of Mynheer Von Twiller— 
the “ Connettecock” of the Sequines and Nawaas? Pos- 
sibly he has gone to the “head of sloop navigation” in 
some night-going steamboat, or whisked by “rail” from 
Hartford to Northampton; but all that will notdo. This 
Connecticut is a classic river, intrinsically beautiful and 
historically romantic, so that its excellences are not to be 
suddenly seized upon by some steam-driven traveler. 
From its mouth at the Kievit’s Hoeck, since called Say- 
brook Point, to the great “Ox Bow” and Connecticut 
Lake, on the borders of Canada, this famed river abounds 
with scenes of the most marked interest. Saybrook it- 
self is a name not altogether wanting in historic fame. 
As a name merely, it claims two lordships for its origin. 
It was also the first of the very numerous family of cities- 
on-paper. Your builders of western lithograph-towns 
are all a set of imitators; for more than two hundred 
years ago their trade was flourishing under the auspices 
of the republican lords of England, and Saybrook, at the 
mouth of the Connecticut, was designated as the pros- 
pective seat of empire in the west. Is there not some- 
thing magical in that word—west? I have no theory to 
explain the fact; but the fact can not be denied, that 
nearly all dreams of greatness have sought their realiza- 
tion in the west; and accordingly that which Berkeley 
expected to see fulfilled in Virginia, the Puritan nobles 
of Charles’s time looked for in Connecticut. And though 


the seat of western empire has become established a hun- 
dred miles further west than the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut, still Saybrook has its own renown, since its soil was 
early consecrated by becoming the receptacle of noble 
dust. I might also tell of a famous “platform” once 
manufactured at this place; but it is said to be sadly 
damaged by rust, as well as somewhat injured by hard 


| treatment; and also of the early days of Yale College, 
| when its locale was hereabouts. Saybrook still re- 





mains—old Saybrook is now the legal name of the town— 
with its dozen dingy dwellings and its light-house. The 
voyager by steamboat still looks at it from the deck of 
his craft and asks where the town is, as he sees only a 
high bluff and green fields beyond. “ Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” Still I must do it the justice to confess that it 
is a place not to be lightly esteemed, at which to while 
away a summer’s day, sailing, fishing, and eating chow- 
der. 

Would you explore the river a little further upward, 
you soon find yourself among the Haddams. It is Had- 
dam on the right, and Haddam on the left. Each of 
some half dozen river towns is a Haddam, distinguished 
by some kind of a prefix or suffix, and the mountains, 
bays, and headlands for nearly twenty miles, are all Had- 
dams. A stranger passing up the river, having become 
wearied with the frequent stoppings of the boat, called 
out from his berth to ask what place they were at, and 
was answered, Haddam. “Had’em, Had’em,” was his 
reply. “How many are there of them? I wish the —— 
had ’em.” It is doubtful, however, whether he who 
claimed the kingdoms of this world for his own, would 
feel himself much enriched by the acquisition of these 
out-of-the-world places. But for the man who “ finds 
sermons in stones,” if he is a Church-going man and 
fond of that kind of literature, this is a very land of 
promise; for the stones are most abundant, and under 
the hands of the quarryman they have been made to 
speak out; and though the heedless Gothamites tread 
them under their feet, yet there is a “testimony” given 
by these rocks alike acceptable to the inquisitive and the 
contemplative. 

Onward a little further the river passes the “straits,” 
a rocky barren which seems once to have crossed the 
river’s bed; and here, more than twenty miles from the 
river’s mouth, the Valley of the Connecticut begins; 
and just here I will turn my shallop’s prow down-stream, 
and leave the reader to pursue his further explorations 
at his leisure. He will find broad, alluvial meadows 
clothed with luxuriant harvests, and beyond these green 
and embowered uplands, crowned with white houses ; and 
still further in the distance the blue peaks of the Berk- 
shire hills will be seen. Of towns there will be no lack, 
and such towns as are found only in New England—and 
no where else in more complete keeping than on the Con- 
necticut. Middletown, though finished half a century 
ago, still lives: and if it is indeed an old town, # cer- 
tainly enjoys a green old age, so abundant are its trees 
and shrubbery, and so broad and flourishing its gardens 
and parterres., Its interior streets are forests, and those 
of the suburbs meadows, yielding rich hay-crops, trav- 
ersed by flagged walks and winding carriage-ways. But 
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Middletown has its peculiar adaptations, which are duly 
appreciated by those whom it may concern. It is a quiet 


and conservative place, very little affected by the din | 


and clamor of all the world besides. It is a very fine 
town to live at, provided you have something to live 
upon, and in all the east there is not a better place to 
meve from, 

Hartford, “at the head of sloop navigation”—so say 
the geographies—is a place of business, and also one of 
the capitals of the state. (Query. Can you tell us how 
it is that two of the smallest states in the nation, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, have each two capitals?) It 
boasts a state-house—but such a one! I may be wrong 
in saying that at present there is such a building; for 
when, some years ago, your correspondent said prayers 


for the “assembled wisdom” therein, the structure was | 


yielding to the all-consuming pen-knives of the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign people, plied most vigi- 
lantly by way of bringing things to a point. But quite 
independent of its political metropolitanship Hartford 
has a character and renown of its own. It is the prolif- 
ical fountain whence issues a ceaseless current of Sharpe’s 
rifles and Colt’s revolvers—books sold by peddlers and 
the peddlers that sell them, and all other notions; and 
for the inner man it manufactures and sells all forms and 
kinds of isms, though the people generally use them, 
themselves, very sparingly. It is also a city of churches, 
as it was a Church before it was a city, and nobly does 
it maintain its original renown; and it has a historical 
notoriety, in the story of a hidden charter, and of the 
famous old oak which concealed it—now, alas! fallen 
and no more. And who has not heard of the Hartford 
Convention ?—a gathering of New England’s worthies at 
acritical period of our history, which brawling politicians 
denounce as treasonable, but can not tell why. 

Wetherfields still grows onions on the same fields which 
two hundred years since were devoted to that culture; 
and Enfield is still famous for broom-corn. A large share 
of the towns along the valley are called “fields.” About 
fifty post-offices have names bearing the suffix “ field,” 
with a plentiful intermixture of “farms” and “hams.” 
This region is also famous for its “institutions,” for it 
boasts a half dozen regular colleges and a multitude of 
inferior schools, with almost any amount of asylums, 
retreats, institutes, and establishments, besides innu- 
merable manufactories. If any of your western readers 
entertain the suspicion that the land of the prairies has 
depleted the American father-land of its vitality, a visit 
to the Valley of the Connecticut will speedily undeceive 
them. It still has the needed vitality by which to supply 
the nation with clocks, tin-ware, school-books, and schoul- 
teachers—to say nothing of political leaders and specu- 
lators. 

But I have said nothing of one of the chief “institu- 
tions” of New England, and one which is seldom found 
genuine beyond its limits—the splendid old elm-trees. 
There seems to have been a remarkable proclivity to this 
tree among the Puritan fathers, who ranked it next in 
order after the “ meeting-house” and the school-house. 
The elm-tree seems also to have a like favor for its Puri- 
tanic patrons, for no where else does it attain so great a 
magnitude, or endure through such a lapse of ages. The 
identical trees that were planted by the Endicotts, the 
Winthrops, and the Eatons, two hundred years ago, still 
wave their pendent branches over the graves of their 
great grandchildren; and while they seem to weep for 


| 

the departed, they are also their living monuments and 
| emblems of their imperishable fame, 

Now, to rest under one of these patriarchs of the vil- 
| lage “green,” on a summer day, is itself a privilege little 
less valuable than a visit to the fountain of Egeria; but 
it takes a Numa indeed in wisdom to render such 
privileges available. And as sentimental tourists some- 
times date their letters—I would not like to say where 
those letters are written—from certain notable localities 
ostensibly visited by the writers, so your readers are at 
liberty to supply a like locale to the writing of this “cor- 
respondence.” * 

The great world has had, in other forms, letters from 
“up the river,” from “under a bridge,” and from “owl 
creek,” and why may we not have a letter from the 
shadow of an old elm-tree? And this old tree, could it 
speak, would relate legends as wonderful as the sacred 
oaks of Mona, or the bearers of the apples of Hesperides. 
What stories of the olden times—of Indian raids and 
tory scouts; of training days and “election” parades; 
of the staid and earnest men of the colonial times, and 
of their equally-staid and earnest, though always modest 
and obedient helpmates; of village lovers strolling by 
| moonlight beneath its pendent branches, breathing out 
reciprocal vows, soon to result in the “ publishment ” of 
“intentions,” and the rollicking of children whom even 
Puritani¢c strictness had not yet effectually forbidden to 
laugh—such is the perversity of the flesh—could this 
old elm relate! These very branches waved in the breeze 
when first the village resounded with the announcement 
of the feats of Lexington and Bunker Hill, and the old 
church-bell—long since cracked and supplanted—rung 
out its requiem for the departed. It had its life’s morn- 
ing, as we poor humans have, when its coevals were green 
and flourishing around it; but these have successively 
succumbed to the storm, or the lightning, or the wood- 
man’s ax. The men, and the houses, and the trees of its 
saplinghood have all passed away, and this alone remains 
a waif upon the stream of time. But though it will 
never tell its own history, yet I can almost fancy I hear 
it essaying to do so, as I listen in dreamy silence to the 
wind’s gentle sough among its branches, while the ther- 
mometer stands at ninety degrees of Fahrenheit, and the 
breeze steals with gentleness and softness over the land- 
scape. 

Do monthly magazines never have vacations, so as to 
allow their editors time to rusticate? Then, too, their 
correspondents might obtain some little respite from the 
worsé than Egyptian slavery of writing learned letters 
when they have nothing to write about; compared with 
which making brick without straw is mere pastime, since 
no straw is now used in brick-making. But, then, I 
would not like to be deprived of my magazines and pa- 
pers while in the country; and so in the “good time 
coming” some of the corps editorial will stay at home 
and supply “copy” to the men of the types. I should 
fear that even this old elm-tree would lose some of its 
attractions should the “Times” fail to make its daily 
calls to tell me how the world wags on, and the “ Advo- 
cates” their weekly visits to post me up Church-ward, 
and the magazines—Harper’s, Atlantic, National, and 
Repository—to supply me with light reading. Editors 
are, indeed, on the whole, what churlish benedicts say of 
their wives, a sort of necessary evil, more useful than 
ornamental, and therefore not duly appreciated. I think, 
too, it might be well to give them an occasional airing in 
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the country, in order to render them still more vivacious, 
but not more verdant. 

This is the season, and these the parts, for college com- 
mencements. (Please inform your readers in your Notes 
and Queries, why the exercises at the end of a collegiate 
year are called “the commencement.”) I attend none of 


As literary recreations they seldom rise above third-rate ; 
as novelties they may afford a temporary pleasure to 
those to whom they are novelties; but not to him who 
has endured them in all relations which they assume. I 
once stopped to look at a political caricature in a shop- 
window—a steeple chase for the Presidency—where far 
in the background sat the sage of Marshfield, making 
chowder, and his legend ran, “If they want me, they 
must come for me.” But they did not come. And so, 
on both sides, of your correspondent and the commence- 
ments. If the Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta Societies, 
and the venerable Senatus Academicorum, are unable to 
appreciate real merit, why should I mourn immoderately 
at their folly, and the consequent loss to the dear people? 
I have still my elm-tree shade, my magazines and papers, 
my chowder, and my self-complacency—what more can I 
require? Jucundum est desipere in loco, said the old 
poet, which is, “ being interpreted,” It is pleasant to lay 
off hereabouts. 

Now, as to the character of these college exercises, 
I have a word of criticism. When, as was originally 
the case, they consisted of performances in the ancient 
languages, or of disputations in philosophy, they were 
themselves valuable exercises as well as reliable tests of 
the proficiency made by the performers. As, then, these 
exhibitions were to the learned as well as by them, the 
occasion was a strife instead of an ovation, while the 
parts assigned indicated with invariable accuracy the 
grade in scholarship of each contestant. Now the uni- 
versal “oration” brings all to a common level, with only 
a doubtful exception as to the first and last speaker. 


the perfection of scholarly performances—splurges, I 
think, is their non-classical designation, a term which 
has at least the praise of expressiveness. It is amusing 
to the initiated to notice the attention sometimes given 
to what was at first a hastily-prepared college exercise, 
and afterward revamped into an “oration” for commence- 
ment day; but it “brought down the house,” and was 
greeted by a shower of bouquets from the galleries. 

The more pretentious performances of the invited com- 
mencement speakers are equally open to animadversion. 
Highly-wrought platitudes, or “sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing,” beyond making a “sensation,” very gener- 
ally are their distinguishing characteristics. Whether 
any thing better would be appreciated or even tolerated 
may be questioned; at any rate, it seems to be very gen- 
erally assumed that only a small proportion of philoso- 
phy is requisite, and of rhetoric but little is necessary, 
though more may be allowed, as it is a harmless ingredi- 
ent. Young men, already unduly elated with self-esteem, 
are often assured of their certain triumph in the world, 
which is presented to the expectant fancy as waiting to 
greet them at their coming. A few years of experience, 
however, usually suffices to dispel such illusions, though 
too often their mischievous results are irreversible. But 


and Iam not a college orator, nor—thankfully be it ut- 
tered—a college officer either. 


his 





them; I know too much about them to be so taken in. | 


The character of these pieces, too, is far enough from 


stay; this is all too earnest for my green-tree musings; | 


You will not, of course, expect any thing in the way 
of literary intelligence, criticism, or disquisition from me 
at present; for of the first there really is none to commu- 
nicate, and of the others the present occasion is not pro- 
| lific. I have, however, in hand a piece of musings, which 
you may, if you please, suspect was not written expressly 
for this letter. It will, however, suit this place as well 
as any other. 

Thackeray’s “ Virginians” seems likely to tax even his 
confessedly great powers to their full capacity. The 
subject itself, though rich in incidents, is full of difficul- 
ties; and the further consideration that the work is writ- 
ten for two hemispheres, whose people contemplate the 
subjects treated of from opposite stand-points, greatly 
multiply and complicate these difficulties. Historical ro- 
mances offer many very considerable advantages to their 
writers over pure fictions; but they exact in turn greater 
carefulness in the arrangement of events, and the por- 
traitures of character, so as to make them all harmonize 
with the teachings of history. To compare this kind of 
writing with another of the creative arts—pure fiction is 
like a simple melody, in which sounds may be arranged 
in any of ten thousand orders of succession, the only 
thing requisite being that they shall melodize; but his- 
torical romance is a musical accompaniment to the al- 
ready-existing historical melody, with which, at every 
note, it must be made to harmonize; so that, while suc- 
cess in the former may evince most of original genius, 
the latter demands more artistic skill and a higher order 
of mental culture. Facts are proverbially stubborn, and 
therefore they are found to be, in their crude state, not 
well adapted to artistic use, As green timber needs a 
certain amount of seasoning before it is fit for the hand 
of the artisan, so recently-transpired events must lie by 
for awhile before they are proper subjects for literary 
disquisitions. The historian may use them while they 
retain all their details, and appear with their original 
sharpness of outline, but the period of decay is requisite 
for the poet and the novelist. It may well be doubted 
whether, in a sufficient degree, any portion of American 
history has as yet reached that state. 

His introduction of Washington, in his style of treat- 
| ing of his actions and character, is simply a blunder. I 
say nothing of the correctness or otherwise of his delin- 
eations of the young Virginian Major, simply because 

that question is not pertinent to the subject. It is not 
| the business of the novelist to correct historical mistakes, 
nor will any array of occult historical facts justify him for 
presenting a character in any other than the generally- 
received characteristics. His picture may be verily like 
the actual original who bore that name; but that is of 
little account, so long as he is quite unlike the universal 
ideal of him. The man Washington very probably pos- 
sessed some share of merely-human traits and qualities, 
but the ideal Washington had very few of them. In- 
deed, Washington’s name and reputation are undergoing 
rapid transmutations; as human bodies change to adi- 
pocere and there remain forever, so a mythical Washing- 
ton now lives in the universal ideal of the Father of 
American liberty ; and a novelist could scarcely commit a 
greater blunder than to attempt to break up this illusion, 
or more certainly offend, when it is his duty to please, 
than by presenting the apotheosized in the rags of our 
common humanity. For the uses of the historian the 
| letters and speeches of a hero are invaluable ; but tradé 
| tion, in its uncertainty, is the material ‘of a novelist. 


! 
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GEvxitor’s Gable, 


PerMANENT ReEsvLts oF THE Great Reviva..—In 
our intercourse with the Churches and ministers in vari- 
ous places, we are glad to learn, by most convincing evi- 
dence, that the results of the great and glorious revival 
of the past winter are not evanescent. Not only are the 
converts unusually firm and abiding, but the divine 
leaven is still working powerfully in the Church. The 
seed sown is still growing. The revival spirit has not 
died out. This is precisely what we indicated in our 
“thoughts” upon the great revival in the June issue 
of the Repository. We spoke of the Pentecostal man- 
ifestation in the infant Church as of brief duration, 
but producing effects wonderful and lasting. We said 
these overflowings of the Spirit are to the moral world— 
to the Church, what the overflowings of the Nile are to 
the adjacent region. They fertilize it. They lead out 
into a higher Christian life, a deeper experience of the 
things of God, the development of higher Christian ca- 
pabilities, and a nobler devotion to the cause of Christ. 
They lead also to the bearing of much fruit. In these 
respects a revival ought to be and may be perennial in 
the Church. Though there may be wonderful and glo- 
rious outpourings of the Spirit—on special occasions and 
for brief periods—like that on the day of Pentecost; or, 
we will add, like that during the past winter; yet, we 
should not dream for a moment that the Church is to 
limit her aggressive action to those periods. Her motto 
should be “onward and upward ever.” As the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost brought new 
assurance to the hearts of the apostles and nerved their 
souls with unwonted vigor for their life’s great work, so 
should this great outpouring produce corresponding ef- 
fects in the Church of Christ. We think it has pro- 
duced such effects; that the Church will henceforward 
not only evince a higher spiritual life, but broader and 
more successful aggressive action against the powers of 
darkness. Then may we expect that revival will succeed 
revival in more rapid succession; nay, that the revival 
spirit will remain in the Church, and that she will go 
forth sowing her seed by all waters, and speedily gather 
her harvests from all lands. O, Lord, hasten the time! 


Krxpness To Ministers—Dr. Berry.—In another 
place we have noticed the decease of this eminent min- 
ister. It gives us pleasure to make mention of the sym- 
pathy and kindness manifested toward him by his breth- 
ren—ministers and laymen—in this city, as well as in 
Indiana. It illustrates the beauty and strength of Chris- 
tian sympathy existing among us. Dr. Berry came from 
Iowa to this city for medical treatment. He was com- 
paratively a stranger—known only as a Methodist preach- 
er. A home was provided for him among Methodist 
brethren, and the sympathy and care of those brethren 
were constantly bestowed upon him, Indeed, it is just 
we should add, that nearly all the time he was here he 





found a home with Hon. A. N. Riddle and lady—both | 


of them distinguished for their hospitality and kindness. 
His friends in Indiana had provided ample means for all 
the expenses attendant upon his stay and medical treat- 
ment here. But the Cincinnati Methodists—not to be 
outdone in kindness—not only took upon themselves 


those expenses, together with the funeral expenses, so 
far as they accrued here, but even went beyond—adding 
materially to the fund collected abroad. All those funds 
were immediately placed in the hands of the widow, to 
enable her to gather together her scattered and bereaved 
children. These facts are personally known to us, and 
we mention them not only that we may honor the mani- 
festation of Christian benevolence and sympathy, but 
also that we may correct the misrepresentations made 
upon the subject by the enemies of the Church. 


THE Misston CeEMETERY.—It can not be sapposed that 
a simple “graveyard” will present attractive landscape 
beauty to the eye. The attraction of this picture is not 
in its scenery, but in its moral significance. The dead 
slumber here—the wife, the mother, the child. Beauti- 
ful sacrifices, laid upon the missionary altar! This is a 
picture—not so much to please the eye as to stir the 
heart. Christian reader, these noble martyrs laid them- 
selves willing sacrifices upon the missionary altar! Have 
you no sacrifice to lay upon that altar? Did God require 
of these their ALL, and yet does he require NOTHING 
from you? Qur readers will turn to the accompanying 
sketch, so full of touching interest, from the pen of Dr. 
Wiley. They will then more fully appreciate the moral 
beauty and significance of the picture. 


Tue Frrst-Born.—The baby that first peeps in the 
household is a great institution. As soon as it begins 
breathing it starts new feelings in the mother’s heart, 
and the father’s, too. Let Alaric Watts speak : 

“My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes 
When first I clasped thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble 

cries; 
For I thought of all that I had borne, as I bent me dowr to 
kiss 

Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss!” 
There are many readers of the Repository who could 
better tell the feelings of the mother represented in our 
engraving than our pen. We wish some one would 
speak. How many times and how fervently your lips 
were pressed against that babe’s lips when first it lay 
unconscious in your arms; and what strange beauty re- 
posed on the cheeks and in the eyes, and how your frame 
thrilled when its first ery broke on your ear! People 
there are, not fathers and mothers, who will talk loud 
and largely about the training of children, about this 
thing being right and that being wrong, and so on, but 
who know nothing in regard to real parental emotion. 
The moment that little immortal was first pressed to the 
mother’s breast, was a moment, as we have said, unfold- 
ing a new world of feeling to the mother, not a world 
such as discoverers tell of, and not feelings such as they 
detail; but a world that lips can not paint nor pen por- 
tray. 

By and by the first-born will know the sound of mother 
and father’s voice, and will distinguish between them. 
By and by the first-born will run to meet father at the 
gate, as he comes in the evening from his day’s toil, and 
clambering on his knee will give him his little heart in & 
tiny warm kiss. By and by he will go to school, and the 
big world will begin to open to his view, and the fact will 
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press on him that this world, big and strange as it is, is 


only the door-step to a life where his being will be im- | 


mortal. Happy mother! while you kiss and admire, re- 
member that you have a duty to perform. As that bud 
of promise unfolds it is yours to see that all its unfold- 
ings shail be those of virtue, and goodness, and heaven. 
The impression you make on that young mind and heart 
will last, not through time only, but through eternity. 
Can you be too anxious or too prayerful in executing the 
great work which God has committed to your hands? 


Errata.—Our proof-reading is intrusted to careful 
and experienced hands; yet errata will sometimes occur. 
We noticed an unusual number in the articles from Dr. 
Stevens. Both the compositor and the proof-reader con- 
tend that it is rather difficult to decipher the Doctor’s 
chirography! We don’t affirm that such is the case. 
We have always been able, with the assistance of a 
friend—sometimes the services of several were called into 
requisition—to decipher the intent of his ink-marks, 
This, however, is a long method of getting at what we 
intended, which is simply to propose that the Doctor con- 
tinue his contributions to the Repository till our composi- 
tors and proof-readers become familiar with his style of 
penmanship. Then we flatter ourself they will be able 
to navigate all the coasts, double all the capes, and pene- 
trate all the straits drawn so exquisitely upon his pages, 
and firing the imagination with intense desire to pene- 
trate their hidden mystery. 


ReporTeD.—“ Errata” and “being reported” have a 
near relationship. As a general thing we pay attention 
to neither. Errata are, for the most part, easily detected 
by readers, and are thus charged to the account of the 
compositor or proof-reader. But the “reporter” has the 
advantage of a general presumption in favor of the cor- 
rectness of his report. This presumption, however, is 
not very well founded, as those very well know who have 
had the misfortune to be reported. We are led to this 
remark by the report of our address before the Ohio 
Teacher’s Association in the Journal of Education. That 
journal is edited with skill and ability, and is a useful 
auxiliary to the cause of education in the state. But 
in this case the reporter not only failed to give a correct 
outline of the discourse, but even to report the theme 
correctly. We protest that his picture is not a reflection 
from the mirror we held up. 


ArtTIcLes DectinepD.—* G——e Sketches ”—a story of 
conversion in high life—passed through our hand, and 
part of it actually “got into type,” when sundry incom- 
patibilities, such, for instance, as the amount of re- 
sources, with the style of life, struck our attention with 
so much force that we laid the article aside. Otherwise 
the narration was well made. 

There is very good sense and appropriateness of reflec- 
tion but not much poetry in “Lines to a Friend on the 
Death of his Young Wife.” “Return Thee to thy Rest” 
has not the poetic fire. We can not give encouragement 
in this line to the author of “The Land of Beauty.” 
“Washington” is a noble theme, but the poem is not 
quite equal to it. As the author says, “Perhaps I may 
improve on your suggestions,” we give them freely. They 
are, that he should “leave off” poetry. 

“The Flowers” and “The Past, Present, and Future” 
will hardly do, but the author should not yet give up the 
effort to use her pen. “Thoughts” has some merit for a 
“forest girl,” but falls below our s:andard. “ Visions of 





‘ 


the Future” is rather too long. We handed it to a critic 
who says, “The author of this has something of the 
poetic genius, but fails in the poetic art. This she must 
cultivate.” “ Marriage,” “Woman,” “ Mother,” and “ Pa- 
tience ” are a strange combination of sense and nonsense, 
with here and there a little sprinkling of poetic spice. 
“Life and Immortality” is sensible but commonplace. 
“The Poet’s Mission” is written in a very bad hand. 
We gave it up and handed it over to our critic. He says, 
“So far as I can decipher the execrable penmanship of 
this piece, it seems worthy of printing.” When Presi- 
dent Crary gets his school for instruction in penmanship 
into operation, we recommend the author to attend it. 
“The Old-Fashioned Prayer Meeting” will hardly do. 
“My First Sabbath at the West” and “ By-Gone Days” 
possess some merit, but the author needs more practice. 
“Our Dead ”—there is poetry here, but the artistic ex- 
pression is wanting. “Hymn to Flowers” has some 
merit, but not enough to warrant the insertion of so long 
a poem. Last month we placed on our rejected list “Ode 
to the Supreme Being ”—“ God ”—by the same author. 
It was sent as an original poem. We have since discov- 
ered it to be a bungling plagiarism from a Russian poet. 
The original was entitled God, and appeared in the Rus- 
sian Anthology, from which it was translated into Eng- 
lish. We should like to place the genuine translation 
and the plagiarism in parallel columns. But our space 
will not admit of it, and we content ourself with the 
third and fourth stanzas of each. 
GENUINE TRANSLATION. 
“Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence—Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation—all 
Sprung forth from thee: of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin: all life, all beauty thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 
Thy chains the unmeasur’d universe surround: 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspir’d with breath: 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life, and death! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born: so worlds spring forth from thee: 
And, as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise.” 
The third and fourth verses of the plagiarism read as 
follows : 
“0 God! from non-existence thou didst call 
First chaos, then all creation—from thee 
Eternity tcok its boundless name—all 
Things created came from thee—harmony, 
Life, light, bliss, thou art the origin—thine 
All glory is; for thou dost yet create. 
Thy vivid rays inspire all space divine; 
Thou God of light—sustaining Potentate. 


Thy arms the boundless universe surround: 
Sustained by thee, by thee inspired with breath; 
Thou all creation in thy chains hast bound, 
And strangely sown the seeds of life and death! 
As sparks ascending in the nitrous blaze, 
So sun and moon were born—stars sprung from thee; 
And as those orbs extend their fulgent rays, 
Like floods of silver, I thy glory see.” 


We should perhaps do an act of justice to expose the 
name of this individual, but we spare him now. 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





Excerpra FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—We were inclined 
to make some notes upon the following—touching the 
question of authorship—but more especially the question 
of the origin of God, of good and evil, as they come up 
in the minds of children, but have not space : 

“T infer, by reading your ‘Excerpta from Correspond- 
ence,’ that your friends, whether personally known or 
not, take the liberty to write to you, and why may not 
I? True, I am not accustomed to write to editors; for if 
I had possessed the ability to write, I have, like ‘Aunt 
Kitty,’ been prevented from doing so by positive and 
urgent duties which could not be omitted for other pleas- 
ures, however great. 

“When I read ‘Why Aunt Kitty never became an 
Authoress,’ my mind reverted to many, with fine talents 
and excellent education, who are wearing themselves out 
in the quiet, unknown labors of their humble homes, 
while many less gifted, but surrounded by different cir- 
cumstances, are acquiring both a name and a competence 
by writing. These are praised by the world for their 
talents, and the good which they teach by words is called 
beautiful, while those who, ‘by patient continuance in 
well-doing,’ and by lives of constant self-denial, perform 
the more difficult work of practicing those teachings, are 
passed over in silence. 

“Your remarks upon ‘ The Early Training of Children,’ 
in‘the May number of the Repository, were peculiarly 
comforting to me. I always believed the passage upon 
which you found those remarks—‘ train upa child,’ ete.— 
yet in defending it have been pointed, scores of times, 
to wicked children of so-called religious parents. If this 
passage—this promise—so strengthening, were not the 
words of God, the heart of many a parent would sink 
under its weight of responsibility in view of human 
frailty and the prevalence of unholy influence. 

“The ‘ Sideboard for Children’ is one of the most at- 
tractive features of your magazine; indeed, that is the 
first page that I read. I always loved children, and for 
several years was engaged in the delightful work of 
teaching. I often wish that I had written down the 
hdhdreds of bright, fanny sayings that used to amuse 
me so often, and many of them from the lips of those 
who are now with the angels. Then we have three 
noisy, wide-awake little boys in ouf own home, no better 
nor brighter than thousands of others, yet seeming a lit- 
tle different to us, of course. They say bright things 
sometimes like other children, Suppose I give you a 
few examples? 

“Willie is six years old—one of the imaginative, in- 
quisitive kind; better for speculation, we sometimes 
think, than for action, although he sometimes draws 
some very practical inferences. Like most little boys, 
he alwaysiad a great desire to be a man, and began to 
nihnifes bis ambition very young. One day, before he 
was three-years old, he climbed into a chair and stretch- 
ing himself to his utmost hight; and passing his hand 
very graciously over his chin exclaimed, ‘There, I’se a 
man, for Vsegotyisters ” No oneseemed, to notice him; 
but he seemed bent upon proving the discovery, so he got 
down, and rubbing his chin upon the forehead of his lit- 
tle brother, who. sat upon the floorjhe asked with an 
important airy‘ Now, bud, do n’t you feel the’pins prick ?” 

“Whiten ‘he whs about four years old he was looking 
out into the yard ofene of the neighbor# where two 
chickens, ‘doodle-doos,’ as be called them, weré quarrel- 
ing. He seemed very miuch’ interested, and I took the 


. 


? 


opportunity to give him a lesson upon kindness, and the 
wickedness of children who quarreled. When I had fin- 
ished he asked, alluding to a remark that I had made, 


| *Did God make the doodle-doos? ‘Yes,’ ‘I thought 





they were hatched from eggs.’ I explained as well as 1 
could, but did not relieve myself from the dilemma by 
saying that God made the eggs, for he replied, ‘ Did n’t 
the hen lay the eggs? O dear! thought I, and did my 
best at a harangue upon causes and effects, with which 
he seemed quite satisfied; yet there was a question that 
I could not settle that came next: ‘ Well, if God made 
the doodie-doos, why. could n’t he make good ones as well 
as to make bad ones ?” 

“One evening last summer as I was taking him to bed, 
he began, as usual, to. ask questions about God. ‘Who 
made God, when he was niade?’ etc. I told him that he 
was not old enough to understand, but he begged me to 
try, saying that he would listen to every word. I talked 
a long time as well as I could, but, of course, he could 
comprehend but little of it. He did not like to acknowl- 
edge it, for he had insisted rather hard upon my telling 
him; but after lying quiet and thinking he remarked, 
‘Well, God could n’t make himself, and if any body 
did n’t make him I should like to know how he got made.’ 
Poor child! I thought, you little know how great a sub- 
ject you are trying to grasp, or how much mystery will 
hang around it forever. 

“He asks a great many questions about heaven, its 
location, appearance, ete., but I have evaded them for 
fear of giving him wrong impressions. The other night 
he grew almost impatient with my ignorance, and said he 
did not see why God would not let some body write a 
letter to us from heaven and tell us how it looked. I 
concluded to tell him something more about it according 
to the description given in Revelation xxi, as it would be 
a long time before he could comprehend any thing but 
the figure. He was delighted with so little information, 
and a legion of questions has followed; among them he 
asks, ‘If God will let little boys climb the tree and pick 
the fruit themselves, and if he will let them catch fish in 
the river.’ But what am I doing? Troubling an editor 
so long! I ask pardon if you have read thus far.” 


PRESERVE your Repositories. Have them bound. It 
requires a little care and costs a little money, but it will 
pay. Hear what a subscriber says: 

“T am taking the Repository for the sixteenth year— 
have the volumes handsomely bound, and expect to do so 
aslongasIcan. Those of your subscribers who neglect 
to have them bound lose—in my estimation—half their 
value. I can now take up some of my first volumes and 
read them with as much interest as the last numbers; 
and spend many a pleasant hour showing the ‘pictures’ 
to the little ones.” 


WE must not entirely neglect the little ones. Here is 
a scrap for the Sideboard : 

“ Sitting in our door a few evenings since, we were ad- 
miring the dark clouds as they rolled along thick all over 
the heavens in great beauty. Our little Otho suddenly 
broke out and said, ‘ Pa, pa, look, the sky is broke!” 

“This same Otho is very fond of butter, and any thing 
that has butter about it attracts his attention. A few 
days ago some yellow butterflies, such as we see this time 
in the year, were flying around, and he heard his ma call 
them butterflies. He looked at them silently for a time 
and said, ‘Ma, did the Lord make ’em out of butter?” 
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